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Tinncs have changed a lot in 25 years 


and yet there is much that is the same. 


In 1916 it was Preparedness; in 1941, 
National Defense. But now the scale is 
bigger, the pace faster. There was pres- 
sure on the telephone business then. The 
pressure is infinitely greater now. New 
training camps; new aviation fields; new 
munitions plants—all need telephones. 
Every one is moving faster and when a 


Nation hurries it does it by telephone. 





The Bell System spent 94 millions on 
new construction in 1916. It is spending | 


more than 420 millions in 1941. 


The entire Bell System organization 
is giving “‘first call’ to defense. We be- 


lieve you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE gx 
SYSTEM | 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS 

BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY 

EVENING OVER THE N.B.C. 
RED NETWORK. 
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One Scholarship Is Worth A 
Thousand Guns 


By ARTHUR T. WARD 


Scholarships as an Aid to the “Good Neighbor Policy” 


BOUT a dozen people were 
A relaxing after dinner in the 
stately dining room of an old 
Spanish colonial mansion in the 
capital city of a major republic in 
South America. Then, with quite 
obvious deliberation, a young man 
at the foot of the table addressed the 
elderly lady at the head. “Aunt 
Laura,” he said in Spanish, “do you 
remember how last year when I 
wished to go to El Teniente mine 
to get a summer job, you opposed 
the idea? Now, I propose to go 
back there again this coming summer 
if I can get a job with these 4meri- 
canos who are our guests tonight.” 
There were four young American 
engineers at the table. One of them— 
myself—had been this young fellow’s 
boss that summer at the big American 
mine several hundred miles away. 
We had only been to the capital city 
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a few times before—on vacation—and 
never had any of us had contact with 
the home life of the country—only 
with the worker on the mine property. 
So, we listened intently, ail eyes and 
ears, for this dinner was a decidedly 
new and somewhat unexpected experi- 
ence, for none of us had ever been 
abroad elsewhere. 

Aunt Laura, who had been a most 
charming hostess, rose to the occa- 
sion magnificently. ‘‘Tomas,” she 
replied, ““I remember very well dur- 
ing your last university vacation I 
opposed your going to work with 
these Americanos, and I regret having 
done so. And furthermore, after 
meeting them here tonight, if you 
have a chance to go back again, and 
if you do not go, I’ll give you the best 
spanking you ever had.” Those most 
gracious remarks sealed the job busi- 
ness right then and there, and Tomas 
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came back again, to become better 
acquainted with our implanted Ameri- 
can industrial practice and the mining 
people connected with it. And what 
was of equal importance, Tomas’ 
American friends thereafter visited 
his family’s home in the capital many 
times and, much to their profit and 
pleasure, became better acquainted 
with the real life and institutions of 
his native country. 

That was twenty-five years ago. 
All of these American engineers have 
long since returned to the United 
States, where they have settled 
down—cogs in the business life of 
this country. Each has a warm 
spot in his heart for his South 
American Alma Mater and each has 
always attempted to develop a better 
understanding among his neighbors 
of current events in affairs of the 
great continent to the south of us. 
As ambassadors of good will, most 
of their work has been done and each 
is grateful that he may have had 
even a small share in removing a few 
of the prejudices which may have 
been held because North Americans 
and South Americans did not know 
each other. For it is a basic fact 
that understanding between people 
comes about through mutual appre- 
ciation, and this is established best— 
and perhaps only—through knowing 
each other intimately and well. 

But Tomas, the ambitious young 
South American university student, 
became enmeshed with something 
which both pushed and pulled him in 
a direction he little visioned. After 
graduating from the national uni- 
versity as an engineer, he came to 
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the United States to take advanced 
professional courses in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Then he followed a well- 
planned program of working in various 
industries in different regions of the 
United States, so that he would know 
both American life and industry. At 
the end of six years of what seemed 
like an interminable drive here, he 
returned to his native land, well- 
prepared for his professional career. 
Today, “Don Tomas,” as perhaps 
we ought to call him, is the head of 
the engineering school of the national 
university of his country with some 
five hundred students under his 
direction. In May, 1940, after an 
absence of fourteen years from the 
United States, he flew to Washington, 
where he had the distinction of being 
one of the five delegates from his 
country to the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress. After visits to 
leading American universities and 
institutions, then to numerous indus- 
trial plants, he returned to his home 
country again refreshed, as it were, 
with American ideas and ideals. 
Americans here who met him for 
the first time, and who knew none 
of his countrymen, were greatly 
impressed with his charm, breadth 
of mind, and fine ability. They 
have found him a true apostle of 
good will between the Americas. 
Few of them know, however, that 
during the years that have passed 
he has been building a practical 
foundation for increasing this good 
will by guiding a steady stream of 
capable young men from his country 
to the United States for advanced 
study or industrial experience. 
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These expressions of good will 
had their inception long years 
ago, before the initiation of the 
recently organized “good neighbor” 
drive of our government. They were 
the inevitable result when people, 
even though they came from countries 
six thousand miles apart and were 
of diverse cultures, learned to know 
each other intimately and well. 

The Pan-American Union was set 
up fifty years ago to foster better 
relations among the twenty-one 
American republics. This bureau has 
functioned effectively, but, with the 
cataclysmic changes brought about 
by the World War, what was some- 
thing of lesser national importance 
has now emerged into the front rank 
of necessities. It is almost uni- 
versally recognized in America that 
not only should we develop better 
relations with our hemispheral neigh- 
bors, but we must do so as a matter 
of self-preservation. Truly the eyes 
of the Americas are today focused 
upon each other, and what practical 
and effective action is being taken 
to weld together the twenty-one 
American republics. 

American engineers have long been 
a potent influence in the development 
of these necessary relationships. The 
extent to which these voluntary 
“apostles of good will” are scattered 
about in Latin America is not known 
by the general public. Recent records 
of our four principal national engineer- 
ing societies—the civil, mechanical, 
electrical, and mining—indicate that 
there are more than twelve hundred 
members in the other twenty Pan- 
American republics, there being 314 
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in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile alone. 
Mexico had the most, 312, and 
surprisingly enough, Bolivia and Peru 
each had 76 and 137, respectively. 
Most of these men are graduates of 
engineering schools of the United 
States, and represent the best from 
the school systems of our country. 
Consciously, or unconsciously, they 
act as apostles of good will among 
the American republics. 


AR more important in the working 

of the “good neighbor policy” is 
the increasing flow of students from 
Latin America to the United States 
for university study. Records of the 
Institute of International Education 
indicate that in the academic year 
1938-39, there were at least 859 such 
students in American colleges and 
universities, as shown in the following 
table: 


Population Students 

Argentina........... 12,762,000 27 
ee 35426,296 5 
RS eae 43,246,931 42 
SS ere 4,626,508 19 
oS ee 8,730,000 44 
Cen Ges ....... 616,000 23 
Cuba.. 4,108,650 263 
Dominican Republic. 1,544,549 8 
SES aa 2,756,552 10 
El Salvador......... 1,597,549 7 
Guatemala.......... 3,044,490 12 
See 3,000,000 7 
Honduras........... 1,000,000 31 
ae 19,478,791 162 
Nicaragua........... 1,133,572 16 
I Gio wn se a ie 467,459 86 
oO. ee 936,126 I 
WORN heh acs sine why wi 6,600,000 25 
ee 2,093,331 5 
Venezuela........... 3,451,677 41 
Country not specified .......... 25 
Total.............124,620,481 859 


Thus the record shows that there 
is one college student in the United 
States for each 145,000 of population 
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of the other twenty American repub- 
lics—a figure which seems almost 
negligible, yet which is significant. 
What makes this figure appear still 
more significant, of the 275,000,000 
people living in the New World, the 
nearly 125,000,000 just listed com- 
prise 45 per cent of the total—and yet 
only 859 of them are attending 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

It is still more significant that the 
combined area of the twenty other 
Pan-American nations equals that of 
Soviet Russia, exceeds that of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska 
put together, and represents about 
one-sixth of the earth’s habitable land. 
This number of 859 students was 14 
per cent of the total number of 
foreign students in these same schools. 
Of the total, Canada had 1,076; 
China, 925; and Japan, 306; a total 
of 2,307, or 38 per cent. Naturally 
enough, the two nearest Pan-American 
republics had the largest contin- 
gents—Cuba, with 263, and Mexico, 
with 162. Venezuela and Colombia 
were next, with 41 and 44, respectively. 
These figures seem to show, too, that 
those countries which are most remote 
from the United States seem to have 
the least proportion of students in 
this country. These countries seem 
to have less sympathetic ties with the 
United States. 


S STATED previously, the data 

as to students are from the 
records of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education which is sup- 
ported chiefly by funds provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Stephen Duggan, who since 
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1919 has been Director of the Institute, 
has said: 

One can hardly emphasize the impor- 

tance of the student exchange with Latin 
America. Latin American students come 
to the United States by the hundreds to 
study in our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. But the great value of the student 
exchange is the care which is given in the 
selection of the students for the fellow- 
ships and their friendly attitude towards 
our country upon their return. In almost 
every case they secure important positions 
either in government service or private 
business, and write for newspapers and 
magazines about their experiences in the 
United States. 
Then, as Mr. Duggan points out, 
these young men and women will 
“almost always return to their own 
countries not only as admirers of our 
civilization but anxious to remove 
prejudices and misunderstandings and 
to stimulate a flow of their students 
to our own universities.”” These same 
records show that of the eight hundred 
colleges and universities of this 
country, 375, or 47 per cent, reported 
having students from abroad. 

That many of our universities and 
colleges recognize the importance of 
this may be noted in the fact that one 
of the leading universities in New 
York just recently announced that it 
was allotting 25 additional scholar- 
ships for Latin-American students. 
Others are hastening to do the same; 
all should do as much as they can 
in that direction, to the extent that 
we ultimately have studying in this 
country not hundreds of young people 
from Central and South America, but 
thousands of them. 

Suppose that all of the American 
colleges and universities granted 
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just two new scholarships, not now 
available, to students from Latin 
America? That is just about what 
would be necessary to treble the 
number of students here—to equal 
the numbers now from Canada, 
Japan, and China, put together. 
The results from such a policy would 
indeed be of the greatest importance 
to lasting inter-American good will. 
This exchange of students, how- 
ever, cannot take place in just one 
direction—it must take place in both 
directions—to be really effective, and 
this is being done, largely through 
summer schools, particularly for the 
benefit of teachers and graduates. 
The University of Mexico just closed 
its twenty-first annual session of this 
kind; this school has always attracted 
many students and teachers from the 
United States. The University of 
San Marcos, at Lima, Peru, the 
oldest university in the Western 
Hemisphere, inaugurated last year 
its first sessions of this kind, attended 
by several hundred students from 
this country. Other leading uni- 
versities in South America are also 
considering establishing such schools. 
There is no doubt they will succeed. 
While it can hardly be expected 
that large numbers of young people 
will proceed from North America to 
Central and South America for under- 
graduate work of the kind to fit them 
for everyday careers at home, those 
who do so, like our teachers who 
attend the summer sessions in Mexico 
and Peru, will find ample scope for 
their on-the- ground study of Spanish 
and Portuguese, in teaching these 
languages in our universities and 
colleges. Indeed, it is not too much 
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to expect that the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese will become universal 
in all schools down to grammar grade. 

Already, the pressure of events is 
being noticed in this direction. One 
college in New England reports that 
for the forthcoming year there has 
been such an enthusiastic enrollment 
in new courses in Latin-American 
history d government, as well as in 
the Spanish language, that these 
departments have had to be expanded. 

Meanwhile, the North American 
engineer and businessman who has 
reason to follow his profession or 
business in the other twenty American 
republics continues to do his bit 
in a practical way in this great 
objective of furthering good will 
between the Americas. So far, how- 
ever, these have been mostly indi- 
vidual efforts, although several of the 
engineering societies which have 
strong and active student chapters 
are advancing in this field. 


NE would hesitate to predict the 

national and international bene- 
fits which would be effected if our 
government co-ordinated all of these 
individual and institutional efforts to 
create a better understanding between 
the Americas. Alumni of North 
American universities are notorious 
for the prodigious efforts which they 
will put forth to obtain for the “old 
school” boys of promising athletic 
abilities, in order to add to the glory 
and fame of Alma Mater. This 
inspiring activity can hardly be fol- 
lowed in the bleak mining regions of 
the alto plano of Bolivia or in the oil 
fields of Venezuela, but something 
far more important can be done—the 
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inspiring of some able South American 
boy to come to the United States to 
prepare for a career in his home 
country. And, if one of these young 
men should write him later, as Don 
Tomas did to me: “This is the 
occasion to thank you for all the 
valuable and constant services you 
have done and do for me. . . . Your 
examples of unselfishness and great 
heart and energy have made so much 
impression on me that they have 
taken part in the formation of my 
soul”—he will feel amply repaid 
for the effort so given—feel that he 
has done “his bit” in this work of 
contributing to a better understanding 
between the peoples of the Americas. 

As the American collegiate year 
of 1941-42 gets into its stride, more 
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of these American men and women 
who live in the other twenty American 
republics will be doing their share 
of sending Don Tomas to the United 
States, and simultaneously the col- 
leges and universities of the land will 
be organizing themselves and their 
alumni so that this influence can 
become of increasing importance. 

While the American friends of Don 
Tomas’ youth are now pretty busy 
with their own affairs at home, the 
influence of Don Tomas, and many 
others like him, as an ambassador 
of good will, goes marching on. 
Good will cannot be bought; it results 
from intimate and close contact of 
two peoples. Quickest and surest is 
the educational road—one scholarship 
is worth a thousand guns. 


Autuor’s Note: As this article is published, Don Tomas, otherwise Thomas R. Leighton, director 
of the School of Engineering of the University of Chile, has again flown to the United States. On this 
occasion his American Alma Mater (Lehigh University) is to award him an honorary degree in recognition 
of his leadership in engineering education in South America. 
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The Social-Science Teacher 
and the World Crisis 


By FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


A Critical Analysis of the Responsibility of One Group Which May 
Apply Equally to Many Groups of Teachers 


HE critics of higher education 

are working overtime again! 
During 1940 therecame flowing 

from their pens vigorous denuncia- 
tions of American colleges and uni- 
versities for contributing to the 
nation’s mental unpreparedness to 
meet present emergencies. Their data 
may be inadequate; their arguments 
weak. But in 1941, with the crisis 
in Western civilization assuming 
catastrophic proportions, and with 
a grave responsibility resting upon the 
teaching profession, it behooves the 
social scientist to examine his tech- 
niques, his subject-matter, and his 
scheme of values with exceptional care. 
The vitriolic words of MacLeish, 
Lippmann, Mumford, and Adler are 
typical. Deploring the mental flabbi- 
ness of our younger generation, they 
charge that young people distrust 
“all statements of principle and con- 
viction, all declarations of moral 
purpose.”! They are deeply dis- 
turbed over youth’s lack of “moral 


1MacLeish, Archibald. “Post-War Writers and 
Pre-War Renders,” New Republic, CII (June 10, 
1940), 789-90. See also, Adler, Mortimer J. 
“This re-War Generation,” Harper's Magazine, 
Vol. 181 (October, 1940), pp. 524-34. And, Mum- 
ford, Lewis. “The Corruption of Liberalism, ” New 
Republic, CII (April 29, 1940), pp. 568-73. 


conviction that fascism is evil and 
that a free society of free men is 
worth fighting for.” To Mr. Mac- 
Leish this is a much more sobering 
fact than our country’s lack of planes 
or the other yawning gaps in our 
defense program. To Mr. Lippmann 
our psychological unpreparedness 
amounts to “national neurosis.” 

Higher education, they say, is 
partly responsible. Mr. Adler charges 
that “irreparable damage” has been 
done to the younger generation who 
have been “misled by their teachers.” 
Mr. Lippmann insists that we have 
failed to educate college students for 
the world they live in; that the 
teaching of history and politics has 
been largely “emptied of all the 
elements of greatness.’”’ Youth has 
thus come to view America’s past 
more as the “meaningless tale of a 
race of mercenary idiots” than as 
the story of great men and great 
deeds. As a result, our national 
unity has been severely damaged, for 
when a people looks at its history 
through the glasses of disrespect it 
soon loses one of the necessary 
elements of greatness. 

Such accusations constitute severe 
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indictments of higher education. And 
while the writer does not share in full 
the pessimism of MacLeish e al., 
several factors might contribute to 
building the attitude of mind they 
are worried about. Inany case, the fol- 
lowing questions should be answered. 


HE first question suggested for 

consideration is, Have we not, 
in our desire to be critical and thor- 
ough, questioned almost everything 
in our scheme of social values and 
institutions? Truly nothing of impor- 
tance in our social, political, and 
economic system has escaped the glar- 
ing searchlight of critical analysis 
wielded by the university professor. 
Factual X-rays have revealed the 
broken bones of the body politic, the 
poll tax in the South, lobbying and 
pork-barrelling, organized crime, to 
mention only a few. Democracy, the 
church, nationalism—everything has 
been questioned: everything from 
the monogamous family to the capi- 
talist system; from the city council to 
the League Assembly; from the eight- 
hour day to the third term. 

All this has been done with the best 
of intentions. But too often in our 
eagerness to expose inequalities and 
weaknesses, we have resorted to 
the “shock”’ system of teaching with 
rarely a word of appreciation for those 
institutions really worth preserving. 
The world has its defects, yet, as the 
rural philosopher remarked: “‘ Things 
ain’t so bad but what they could be a 
darned sight worse.” And if, along 
with the debits, we examine the credit 
side of the ledger, we must inevitably 
discover many rather praiseworthy 
attributes which have bestowed upon 
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society the order, the stability, and 
the capacity for change which it 
now possesses. 

Our second question is, Have we 
not, in our anxiety to be impartial 
and detached, failed to encourage the 
formation of positive value judgments 
on the part of our students? Paying 
scholarly homage to the goddess 
Objectivity, social scientists have 
leaned too far backwards, perhaps, in 
presenting all sides of controversial 
issues. Everything, according to this 
formula, tends to appear half black 
and half white until our colleges are 
in real danger of becoming unrespon- 
sive seas of open-mindedness. This 
technique is justified on the grounds 
that the teacher cannot know all the 
answers, and that each student, armed 
with ample facts, will carefully weigh 
the evidence and arrive at his own 
conclusion. But can Freshmen be 
transformed, in a year or two, into 
amateur social scientists? Most of 
them will have neither the desire, 
the time, nor the intellectual acumen 
to perform the scientific procedures 
necessary to reach intelligent deci- 
sions. Consequently, many students 
must leave our classrooms without 
any real convictions (except, perhaps, 
that the course was a boring one), 
without any real truths or values 
worth struggling for. If teaching 
falls too much into the hands of 
intellectual robots who stress open- 
mindedness at the expense of warmth, 
sincerity, and conviction, then the 
writer agrees with Alexander Meikel- 
john that our students may become 
mediocre or ineffectual citizens, “ grip- 
ped by incapacity to make decisions.” 

The third question to ask ourselves 
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is, Have we not, in our determination 
to avoid intellectual regimentation, 
encouraged individualism in social 
thinking and consequent disunity in 
social action? As true liberals we 
have been spurring our intellectual 
horses off in all directions at the 
same time and encouraging our stu- 
dents to do likewise. In this respect 
education has lagged behind social 
change. For while nearly every aspect 
of our national life—labor, business, 
agriculture—has become more and 
more collective in nature, our educa- 
tional philosophy continues to give 
impetus to the very individualism 
which the people have found neces- 
sary to curb in the interests of social 
justice and public welfare. One may 
well ask, in a country which has 
already turned its back on_indi- 
vidualism, whether some real willing- 
ness to co-operate in order to achieve 
a common goal might not be expected. 
But as Lynd in Knowledge for What? 
suggests, “No culture can live vitally 
without a central core of emotion- 
ally resonant loyalties widely shared 
by the mass of the people.”? That 
necessary action in the direction of 
social change, upon which the success 
of democracy depends, must be pre- 
ceded by a certain community of 
interests, a certain agreement upon 
common problems. Mere belief in 
liberalism is not enough. 

Have we not stressed the rational 
and neglected the emotional, the 
moral, and the spiritual? Following 
the traditional liberal pattern we 
have believed in the human being as 
a rational animal whose conduct must 


Knowledge for What? Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1939, p. 238. 
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eventually conform to the good and 
the right. We have, in a sense, 
denied the fundamental proposition 
that reason and emotion go hand in 
hand, for we have encouraged the 
formulation of opinion on purely 
intellectual grounds, or, as Mum- 
ford puts it, “intellectual judgment, 
eviscerated of emotional reference.” 

But life is not built on cold logic. 
We must recognize that fact. More- 
over, we must concern ourselves with 
the proper fusion of reason and 
emotions—granted, of course, that 
the objects of our emotions can be 
more or less objectively determined 
on the basis of empirical evidence. 

In the words of L. K. Frank, 
our educational program should be 
enriched with emotional tone and 
meaning. This would indeed be edu- 
cation for living, but “for the real 
life that is managed by feelings 
rather than reason, and for life in 
the precarious, provisional world of 
today. This is the education that 
youth is hungry for; and if we do 
not provide it, youth will evoke its 
own teachers—as we see in Europe 
today.” 

Have we not, then, been parties 
to the creation of despondency, cyni- 
cism, futility, disillusionment, skepti- 
cism, disunity? A critical analysis 
reveals the sore spots of modern 
society in all their sorry sordidness, 
corruption in politics, hypocrisy in 
religion, gross inequalities in the 
economic world, the resurgence of 
Machiavellian diplomacy, all these 
and many more. Unless extreme 
care is taken, the student first exposed 


*Frank, L. K. “The Task of General Educa- 
tion,” Social Frontier, 111 (March, 1937), pp. 171-73. 
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to this realistic picture may be 
greatly disillusioned about the social 
system in which he lives; he may well 
be impressed with the futility of 
trying to do anything about it; he may 
even feel that our civilization has so 
many faults that it is not worth saving. 

American democracy can _ hardly 
be expected to solve its problems if 
young people are imbued with this 
“aw what difference does it make” 
attitude. As Whittier has said: 

When faith is lost, when honour dies 

The man is dead. 

Our destructive and negative criti- 
cism, then, must be followed by an 
intellectual prophylactic, an examina- 
tion of those positive suggestions of a 
more constructive nature which may 
provide the student with a basis of 
faith and hope for the future. Above 
all, it must be made clear that the 
Western world has been motivated 
by high ideals and human values as 
well as by greed and _ selfishness. 
Democracy remains the best system 
man has been able to devise, and it 
can be perfected only if men, fired 
by a zeal to live the good life, 
stand ready and willing to make 
those sacrifices necessary for its 
perpetuation. 

Finally, Have we not, on our 
campuses, failed to provide those 
experiences which might lead to a 
real understanding and appreciation 
of democracy? Too often college life 
has proved authoritarian in nature. 
Rules are made and administered, not 
by the students, but by the faculty, the 
president, and the trustees. Disci- 
pline is dispensed in the same high- 
handed way. Theirs not to reason 
why; theirs but to do as they are 
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told. Little responsibility is placed 
upon them except that of making 
marks. Little co-operation is required 
except that frenzied sort of helping the 
football team sweep its schedule. 

No track coach would be foolish 
enough to have his broad jumper 
work exclusively on the shot-put. 
No more is a student trained for 
active participation in a democratic 
society unless he encounters ample 
experience in co-operating with others, 
in acquiring a sense of loyalty for the 
common good, and in participating 
in the process of free inquiry and 
free discussion. 

Democracy on the campus is too 
often sacrificed at the altar of effi- 
ciency and expediency. Loyalty to 
democratic ideals is not encouraged 
by the creation of student councils 
shorn of all significant power. It 
is not stimulated by preventing 
the establishment of student co- 
operatives. It is not nurtured by 
rigidly censoring the student press. 
It can logically come only when 
students are encouraged to share in the 
problems, the triumphs, and the set- 
backs that constitute democratic life. 


F, THEN, we find ourselves in the 

presence of a college generation 
indicted for having lost faith in 
democracy, the questions raised 
may offer a partial solution. In 
keeping with the age in which we 
live, our teaching has been char- 
acterized by too much of the devas- 
tatingly critical and not enough of 
the critically constructive, too much 
of cynicism and not enough of faith, 
too much of the material and the 
rational and not enough of the moral 
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and the emotional, too much of 
individualism and not enough of the 
social, too much of lecturing and not 
enough of experiencing. 

In our destructive fashion we have 
torn ideals and values away from 
students without bothering to replace 
them. One of the rudest shocks I 
suffered as a student came when my 
fundamentalist beliefs were shattered 
by the concept of evolution. It was 
not wrong to teach evolution; but it 
was decidedly wrong to teach evolu- 
tion to fundamentalist students with- 
out indicating how science and religion 
might be reconciled. Undoubtedly 
we have not concerned ourselves 
enough with value judgments, or 
with our students’ philosophy of life. 
To put it another way, as a group we 
have failed to be constructive in our 
teaching. This is largely due to the 
fact that we have never clarified our 
own objectives, never stopped to 
define our principles, never agreed 
upon anything that resembles a 
program of action. 

Indeed, this unwillingness of lib- 
erals to agree upon common policy 
is one of the truly disconcerting 
aspects of the liberal democratic 
state. Particularly is this true in 
times of danger. For then, with the 
confidence of the people undermined 
by the sneers of the critics who 
ridicule the apparent inability of 
democratic government to act speedily 
and decisively, a few resolute men 
with a program of action can easily 
take command of the state. In this 
respect, the liberals, by their failure 
to agree upon an acceptable and 
vigorous line of policy, merely sign 
their own death warrant. 
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Social scientists, then, find it fash- 
ionable to disagree, often quibbling 
about the relative merits of fire- 
prevention methods while the house 
is burning down. Typical but sad was 
the disheartening lack of unity 
within the ranks of those forces 
working for world peace. Their motto 
(and ours) might well have been: 
“Wanted: A common program of 
action for world peace!”’ 

It follows that our main effort 
in bolstering the mental leg of the 
nation’s defense tripod might well 
be in the direction of securing more 
unity within the teaching profession. 
To be sure, we can and should do 
certain other things. We ought to 
reassert vigorously by word and by 
deed our faith in the democratic 
system. We ought to encourage a 
thorough study of leading social 
problems. We ought to prepare our 
people to resist the demoralizing 
effects of Fascist propaganda. We 
ought to encourage the use of demo- 
cratic techniques within the college 
system. But above all, we must 
agree, with some specificity, on the 
direction our teaching should take. 

Some students of international law 
accept as their fundamental norm the 
principle Pacta sunt servanda—treaties 
are binding. Whatever chuckling may 
be done about that doctrine today, it 
does serve as a fountainhead from 
which the major assumptions of 
international law flow, and a basis 
upon which the rationale of their 
system is erected. 

Similarly, the democratic way of 
life might well constitute the edu- 
cator’s norme fondamentale. We all 
ought to be able to agree upon that. 
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Once expressly accepting democracy 
as the central core about which our 
system rotates, we might then agree 
upon some of the basic values of 
a liberal democratic society. These 
ideals, these goals, which should 
furnish the point of departure for all 
our teaching, ought to be part and 
parcel of the intellectual-emotional 
equipment of teachers and students 
alike. There ought to be, for exam- 
ple, a real loyalty for such values as: 
equality of opportunity—educational, 
economic, political; a deep sense of 
devotion to the common good; the 
preservation of civil liberties; govern- 
ment that is responsible and rep- 
resentative; voluntary co-operation in 
the solution of common problems; 
the democratic process in business, 
education, and other realms of human 
activity; the economic security and 
physical well-being of the entire 
population; mental security; human 
equality and brotherhood; the process 
of free inquiry, discussion, and group 
decision; the individual as an end 
rather than as a means; the canons of 
personal integrity, honesty, fairness; a 
willingness to intelligent compromise. 


NCE basic values are carefully 

defined, the social scientists may 
be able to adjust their sights with 
greater assurance and precision. If, 
then, certain planks in a program of 
action can be agreed upon, so much 
the better. If it can be clearly 
demonstrated that it conforms to the 
principles of democracy to permit 
labor to organize, then we ought 
to tell the world that. If it can 
be determined that monopolies are 
undemocratic and consumer co- 
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operatives democratic, our findings 
ought to be made known. If agree- 
ment can be reached, on the basis of 
scholarly research, concerning such 
vital questions as high tariffs, the 
entry of the United States into the 
Permanent Court, the extension of 
the “good neighbor policy,” and the 
restrictions imposed upon Japanese 
immigration, then positive action 
should be advocated both by the 
social scientists as a group and by the 
individual teacher in the classroom. 

“But,” argues the purist, “it is not 
within our province to direct the 
course of social action by deliberately 
influencing public opinion in respect 
to controversial issues.’”’ And so we 
go blithely along our neutral academic 
way, withholding judgment until all 
the data are gathered, and hiding our 
candle under a bushel when there 
is already too little light on the 
pathway ahead. 

In fact, few professors (even the 
pussyfoot variety) are able to refrain 
from influencing student opinion in a 
very considerable way. The arrange- 
ment of course materials, the selection 
of readings, the relative weight given 
to conflicting data, the tonal quality 
of the voice in answering questions, 
the nod of agreement, the scoffing 
disapproval—these factors definitely 
shape the formation of value judg- 
ments. Would it not be better to 
recognize this simple fact and con- 
sciously canalize our efforts in the 
interests of democratic society? 

Suppose social scientists definitely 
accept democracy as their intellectual 
compass, making concerted efforts 
to define it and even to formulate 
programs of action based on demo- 
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cratic ideals. The results would be 
gratifying. Our teaching would take 
on new meaning, new significance for 
social progress. It would be more 
constructive in nature, emotionally 
enriched by the faith and unity 
that come from working together in 
a common cause. With such pur- 
posiveness dominating higher educa- 
tion, our students would be less 
inclined to sleep in the classroom and 
more inclined to vote on election day. 

Some will argue that such a pro- 
gram would involve the use of tech- 
niques essentially unscientific. Not 
so. There is a vast difference between 
means and ends, between blind devo- 
tion to a cause and informed allegiance. 
Once given the goal—a democratic 
way of life—the scientific technique 
would constitute the major device 
available to attain that end. Critical 
thinking would be as necessary as 
ever. Evidence would be gathered 
and weighed in the same thorough 
fashion. The social sciences, how- 
ever, would be called upon to engage 
more and more—with the use of the 
scientific method—in the all-important 
task of passing judgment upon social 
and human values. 

This expression of allegiance to 
democracy may seem too much like 
the agnostic desperately resorting to 
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prayer when he finds his chances of 
living are none too good. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that unity and 
action at a late date are much better 
than no unity at all—especially since 
action now has both its long-run and 
its short-run implications. For even 
if democracy emerges victorious from 
its death struggle abroad, we Ameri- 
cans will still be confronted with the 
necessity of defining and perfecting 
it here at home. 

In the realm of industry, totali- 
tarianism has managed to harness 
technology and to direct productive 
energy in the interests of the state— 
however deplorable the present ends. 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether the 
democracies will be able to keep 
pace with Fascist power without 
resorting to more and more govern- 
ment control. Similarly, in the intel- 
lectual realm, some of our rampant 
individualism may have to be sacri- 
ficed, for too much freedom may 
mean suicide. Will such sacrifices 
come about voluntarily, in a demo- 
cratic way? Or will they be forced 
upon us by Fascist techniques? If, 
with the enemy already within our 
gates we are still unwilling to put 
aside some of our differences, then we 
deserve no better fate than to lose the 
democratic heritage of our fathers. 

[Vol. XII, No. 7] 
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The Role of Philosophy 


By DAVID O. ROBBINS 


What Is Its Place in the Teaching of the Humanities? 


HE title might seem to sug- 

gest that I am going to write 

of philosophy and, specifically, 
to discuss the relation of philosophy 
to the other humanities. Such is not 
my intention; any conclusions that 
may be implied are incidental and 
corollary. My primary interest is 
pedagogy. If I were to approach 
educational method from the angle 
of the problem mentioned, my remarks 
would have no more value than my 
philosophical point of view. But 
there is an infinite number of 
philosophical points of view, and 
unless I could first of all convert 
my readers to my philosophy, sup- 
posing I have one, I should get 
nowhere in a discussion of pedagogy. 
If it be urged that there is no objec- 
tive point of view whatever with 
respect to philosophy, that there are 
no neutral philosophical concepts, 
that any statement about philosophy 
presupposes a philosophy, then I can 
retreat a step and claim that the 
nearest approach to objectivity is to 
be found in the historical method. 
That is the point of view I shall 
recommend directly. In this paper 
I have carefully avoided any dis- 
cussion of the value to advanced 
students of the analytical method 
in the humanities. 


When I speak of the “réle of 
philosophy,” I mean philosophy as 
part of the content of the college 
curriculum, and when I speak of 
“the humanities,” or more correctly 
“the other humanities,” I mean the 
study of art, music, literature, religion, 
and history. More specifically, | 
have in mind college courses in which 
an attempt is made to introduce the 
student to the major humanities, as 
they have existed and evolved in 
the past, and as they exist and evolve 
in the contemporary world. My 
remarks, however, are not limited 
to a two-semester or four-semester 
course, but apply to the introductory 
study of the humanities in general. 

One more preliminary paragraph. 
The rédle of philosophy I wish to 
emphasize here is not the only rdle. 
Philosophy exists in its own right as 
part of culture. To introduce a 
student to the study of the humanities 
without teaching him something about 
Platonism and Kantianism would be 
like teaching him physics but not 
mathematics. No one should be per- 
mitted to retire from even the first 
two years of college life without 
having turned his attention to philos- 
ophy for philosophy’s sake. Phil- 
osophy has other functions in the 
curriculum, also, such as to introduce 
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students to illustrations of the method 
of systematic and objective reasoning, 
to provide a background into which to 
set the arts and sciences and religion, 
to demonstrate the possibility of erect- 
ing criteria for judgment of value 
situations in all phases of human 
experience, to help students work out 
their personal problems, and the like. 
These, indeed, are the major réles 
of philosophy, and my discussion 
presupposes them. In the present con- 
text it is impossible to speak of the 
proper method of teaching humanities 
so that the rdles of philosophy are 
emphasized to the student. 


PHILOSOPHY is an expression 
of its age, which is only to say 
that it does not write itself. It 
is written by philosophers, and 
philosophers, not being gods, are 
perforce men. Men, in turn, are 
not beings possessing a faculty which 
is a thinking machine distinct and 
separable from the other aspects of 
man. Philosophy is the product of 
the whole man, of his reason and of 
his emotions, desires, hopes, doubts, 
knowledge, ignorance. A philosopher 
is a man like you and me, and like 
you and me he may owe the pigment 
of his skin and his color blindness to 
his heredity, but his knowledge, 
opinions, ideals, and world view he 
owes in major part to the forces 
operative in the environment that 
produced him. The manner in which 
each of us is a creature of his times, 
the immense amount that each of us 
Owes to society, is by now an old and 
familiar story. 
Philosophy, in 
tially a product of 


short, is 
the 


essen- 
factors 
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operative and current in a given 
cultural milieu. Some of these factors 
are: the prior existent philosophies, 
the religious attitudes, the state of 
knowledge of the sciences, the method 
of the most successful sciences, the 
types of art, the political and social 
movements and conditions. In stress- 
ing the dependence of philosophy 
upon culture in general, I should not 
wish to be thought of as having fallen 
into the ridiculous extreme of sup- 
posing that all abstract and intel- 
lectual conceptions are nothing but 
a reflection or rationalization of 
material and economic conditions. 
To point out, for example, that the 
political philosophy of John Locke is 
a justification of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion of 1688 does not “explain”’ his 
doctrines any more than it refutes 
them. Neither would I wish to be 
thought of as minimizing the power of 
abstract ideas, whether held con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to influence 
the concrete course of history. Any- 
one who has studied the influence of 
Plato on the Middle Ages, or of Locke 
and Rousseau on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, should be con- 
vinced of the tremendous power of the 
abstract on the concrete, of the 
theoretical on the practical. Philos- 
ophy is the product of an age, 
admittedly, but it is not a dead 
product. It is in turn a causative 
factor, influencing the forces that 
influenced it. This mutual causation 
is not a paradox if we remember to 
compare the living, dynamic course 
of cultural history to the processes of 
a biological organism. Just as the 
brain and heart cannot exist apart 
from the rest of the body and are 
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influenced by it, and as they in turn 
influence the rest of the body, so 
philosophy cannot exist apart from 
or uninfluenced by the rest of culture, 
yet is able to influence it. This 
principle of internal and reciprocal 
relatedness is important in under- 
standing the humanities. 

Philosophy differs from other forms 
of the Zeitgeist in that it is the most 
abstract of them. By aéstract I mean 
“apart from material, sensuous, imag- 
inative, or emotional embodiment.” 
Abstractions have their embodiment 
in intellectual concepts only. The 
cultural forces that find realization 
in the other humanities appear in 
philosophy with all their nakedness 
and purity. It is there that the 
common denominators of an age 
are found in easily discernible and 
analyzable patterns, are found in 
abstract and intellectual form. 

It must be fairly obvious that if one 
wants to understand an age, he must 
study the philosophies that were cur- 
rent at the time. And if a student is to 
understand the humanities of a period, 
he must be taught the philosophical 
conceptions that are or were afloat. 
Further, if he is to understand the 
natural and social sciences, then 
he must be taught to look for the 
abstract expression of their methods, 
objectives, and assumptions in _phil- 
osophical ideas. For the present, 
however, my concern is with the 
humanities alone. Unless the stu- 


dent is to study the humanities in 
airtight categories, to be led to 
believe, for example, that a poet is a 
favored person bereft of his normal 
faculties and utilized as a mouth- 
piece by a muse or god who by 
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virtue of exalted station is exempt 
from relation to human life, then he 
must be shown that poetry is not 
written in a vacuum, but is an 
embodiment in emotional form of the 
forces that go to make human life 
what it is in a given historical or 
contemporary setting. 

One of man’s peculiar abilities is to 
create and transmit a complex culture 
which is not part of his biological 
heredity, but there is no way to 
understand and appreciate one’s cul- 
tural heritage apart from seeing the 
interrelationship and Zusammenbang 
of the various forms in which it has 
found expression. To learn by heart 
each separate product of the humani- 
ties is no alternative; in fact, there is 
no alternative at all. The only possi- 
ble method of understanding rt, 
literature, music, history, religion, is 
to know the forces, the concepts and 
points of view, that are abroad in the 
land, and these can best be seen in 
philosophy, where they have their 
purest and clearest expression. 


ITH the abstract intellectual 

keys in hand, a student is 
ready to enter into the study of the 
other humanities. What otherwise 
would be the painful analysis of 
unrelated phenomena can now become 
an illuminating exercise in realizing 
that the humanities are an integral 
part of life and culture, that they 
hang together in a unity. It would 
be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to demonstrate this if one were 
to start from a concrete manifestation 
of the Zeitgeist and try to explain 
another in terms of it, without 
going back to philosophy to discover 
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what it is that is being expressed in 
both. To a person who has ‘no 
knowledge of the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century there could by no 
possible stretch of the imagination 
be any relation between the emphasis 
on color in painting, the revival of 
the sonnet in poetry, and the rise of 
evangelicalism in religion. To a per- 
son who has been taught that one of 
the most important conceptions of 
philosophy of the early nineteenth 
century was the justification of the 
nonrational side of human nature, it 
is clear that color is emotion in paint- 
ing, lyricism is emotion in poetry, 
and evangelicalism is emotion in 
religion. The humanities have taken 
on a new significance for such a 
person. Not only does the past have 
coherence, but the present does also, 
and this, I think will be agreed, is a 
fundamental objective in teaching 
humanities—to lay a foundation for 
understanding the modern world. 
To be aware that there is in modern 
philosophy a reaction to relativism 
and subjectivism in the direction 
of objectivism is to throw light on 
Cézanne in painting, Stravinski in 
music, Frank Lloyd Wright in archi- 
tecture, the revival of Catholicism in 
religion, and the spread of authori- 
tarianism in government. 

Examples can be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. I have already mentioned 
the importance of emotion in the 
nineteenth century. The story could 
be carried out in great detail. The 
starting point might be the influence 
of two anti-intellectualists, Hume 
and Rousseau, on Immanuel Kant. 
What comes to expression in abstract 
form in Kant and Fichte and Schelling 
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is to be found in other manifestations. 
This powerful force in its philosophical 
aspect is a form of idealism—emphasis 
on the inner man, the limitation of 
reason, the reliance upon intuition. 
Elsewhere, in its artistic and literary 
expression, it is labeled romanticism. 
Romanticism wherever it appears has 
a significance to the college student 
who has been introduced to the 
idealism of the German philosophers. 

To the student who knows nothing 
of the theoretical expression of this 
cultural motif, romanticism in the 
various humanities is a movement of 
little significance, and might just as 
well have occurred in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. The sophisti- 
cated pupil, on the other hand, knows 
that these two centuries are reserved 
for classicism, since the spirit that 
finds abstract and intellectual form 
in philosophy is rationalism, and 
rationalism in art and literature is 
classicism. Likewise he would realize 
that deism in religion would be 
congenial to rationalists and classi- 
cists, not to idealists and romanticists. 
Similar illustrations could be picked 
from ancient or medieval times. 


WISH to protect myself against 

possible criticism by confessing 
that I am perfectly aware that the 
history of culture is not such a neat 
and simplified pattern as I might 
seem to take for granted. No one 
is more convinced of the danger of 
historical generalizations. History is 
not a catalogue raisonné. Teachers 
of the humanities are, of course, by 
limitation of time precommitted to 
oversimplification, and some distor- 
tion is inevitable. Yet this limitation 
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need not be carried so far as to entail 
that students should be taught that 
there is only one set of concepts or 
categories for interpreting an age. 
There may be competing concepts 
in the same age, and wherever feasible, 
when it will not confuse the student, 
these should be pointed out. In the 
eighteenth century the Zeitgeist which 
in England produced empirical indi- 
vidualistic philosophy and the char- 
acteristic painting of Hogarth, also 
produced a current of Platonism and 
the idealized painting of Reynolds. 
The simultaneous existence of appar- 
ently contradictory phenomena may 
really be nothing but a limitation 
of our historical knowledge, or it may 
be in the nature of history. At any 
rate, we ought to avoid the error of a 
Hegel, of thinking that the art and 
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literature and religion of an era can 
be infallibly deduced and predicted, 
of violently distorting empirical his- 
torical data to support a_ priori 
concepts. 

By way of practical application, | 
have only three suggestions to make: 
that no period be studied for its 
humanities until its philosophies have 
been outlined; that philosophy be 
taught not merely as the history of 
men or of systems, but in a fashion to 
bring out the chief intellectual cur- 
rents, even if some of them find their 
clearest expression in a minor philos- 
opher; that the other humanities be 
taught in a manner to make clear to 
the student that they express in a 
different medium the same spirit of 
the time that finds abstract expression 
in philosophy. [Vol. XII, No. 9] 
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Students’ Appraisal of A 
College Course 


By EDWARD B. GREENE 


Differences in Appraisal Vary with the Ability of the Students 


HE appraisal of various 

aspects of a course of instruc- 

tion by students is a matter 
of considerable interest to admin- 
istrators, to teachers, and to the 
students themselves. Of late years 
a rather large number of especially 
prepared forms has been published 
along with the results of applying 
these forms to large groups of stu- 
dents. The present study was under- 
taken for two reasons: first, to secure 
an appraisal of various aspects of a 
course in mental measurement, and 
second, to evaluate the method of 
appraisal by questionnaires. 

Two groups of students, called 
Groups X and Y, completed this 
course; Group X during the first 
semester and Group Y during ‘he 
second semester of the school year. 
Group X included 76 students and 
Group Y, 54 students. The groups 
were nearly the same in age, sex, 
progress through the University, and 
fields of concentration, but they 
differed in that Group X was superior 
to Group Y in scholastic credit-hour 
ratios and in mental-test scores as 
shown by the United States Army 
Alpha Test, the Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile, and the American Council on 


Education Examination for College 
Freshmen. In all four comparisons the 
superiority was rather marked since 
the mean of Group X was approxi- 
mately the 7oth centile of Group Y. 

A questionnaire was designed, after 
an inspection of similar forms and 
some consultations with colleagues, 
to record students’ opinions on nine 
somewhat separate aspects of the 
course, as shown in Table I. During 
the last week of the course all stu- 
dents were asked to check the items 
which represented their opinions and 
also to make further comments and 
recommendations. Twenty minutes 
was allowed for this work. Signatures 
were requested but made optional. 
Approximately 92 per cent of the X 
students and 34 per cent of the Y 
students signed their reports. A tabu- 
lation of answers was made to show 
the percentage of students in each 
group who marked each opinion. 
The items in the questionnaire classi- 
fied under the nine aspects of the 
course are reproduced in the stub of 
Table I. The second and _ third 
columns of the table are inserted in 
order to show the statistical summary 
of the appraisals given by the students 
of Groups X and Y. 
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Form ror STuDENTS’ APPRAISAL OF A COLLEGE CourRSE WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
Cuecxinc Eacu ANSWER 


AppRAISAL OF CERTAIN AsPEcTs OF CouRSE 





TABLE I 


EEE SS EE SE a ae a | a ee oe 


Brmup OF CONCENTRATION.................ccc0ccccccccsccccssscsccccssccossosessescessee OS Re Se ee 


Please draw a circle around the numbers of the items which express your opinion. 


more than one number may be circled. Please add notes to clarify your position. . . . 
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In some questions 





























Group Group 
xX Y xX Y 
a @)_|_@) @ _@) | Gy 
I. ArTITUDE TOWARD SuBjECT- IV. TexTB0ook— 
Matrer— A. Difficulty: 
A. Before Taking the Course: us. Too savaneed................ 12 | 47 
1. Had a distinct dislike for subject | 4 4 2. Too elementary............... 22 ° 
2. Taken only because it satisfied Ee cc pcnccs ss hancceen 76 | 53 
a requirement............... 10 | 36 B. Organization: 
3- Mildly interested.............. 41 | 40 eS 60d dcsoaroadenee 70] 50 
4. Keenly interested............. 42 ° “nha Se a an o}] 43 
B. As the Course Developed, My 3e MN Bd. sek bee 29 7 
Interest: C. Illustrations: 
eS rere 47 | 36 3 aoe 62] 14 
@. Becpeneed.................... 12] 21 5, ONG «ainsi jo | 57 
3. Remained constant............ 41 | 50 SEE 17 | 21 
C. The Course Influenced Me to: D. Tables, Graphs: 
1. Specialize in this field.......... 12 4 1. Too elementary............... ° ° 
2. Change to another field of work.| 12 ° 2. Pertinent........ nits alent 94 | 79 
3- No influence on my program...| 76 | 96 SS viinicnens 40 00seeee 12 | 21 
E. Index and G wonnda 
II. Toe Course OuTLineE or ConrENT— 1. Too brief. . 4| 14 
A. Organization: 2. Good. . 90 | 86 
en a re oe 71 4 3. Too oe ac owe ° ° 
Se eri ooh. ag, s-swa.ne ¢ ioe 16] 81 F. Style: 
SINE, ... cec cece ees 13 | 15 ois Wiss bi og we cape 86 | 43 
B. Detail: OSs 3 cc hice ana vce ° ° 
1. Very elaborate. . 14 ° inc soc éedademisad 2| 28 
2. Moderate. . eee 2 NON ose oc 5 cis. & cussion. 15-0 ae 14 ° 
3. Only a few main points. rear: 5 7 5. Unconvincing. . POA AEDS 9 ° fc) 
4- Incomplete on some topics... .. 1 | 29 6. Condescending................ ° ° 
C. Amount of Work: | aie ° 7 
1. Too much included............| 12 7 G. Introduction of New Concepts: 
2. Reasonable requirements. . .| 86] 86 sa: < rats i asice's 5 9 aiace 16 | 36 
3. Very quickly mastered.........| 2 7 I sinc ss anes ae ae ede 24] 14 
3. Precise and accurate........... 52 | 50 
III]. Wrirren Exercises on Las- H. Completeness: 
ORATORY Work— 1. Covers the subject-matter well..| 10 | 14 
A. Quantity: 2. Fairly complete..... 56 | 43 
1. Excessive...... ere rT 2 7 3. Omits many important topics 
III, os ois ccc cecsccccees 731 57 found in the outline......... 36 | 43 
3. Not enough for mastery of 
SOD, 62 psd 6400s eee Fs ae V. Lecrures By— 
B. Value: A. Content: 
1. Very practical one 91 | 57 1. Follows text too closely... .. ° ° 
2. Average. . eT -. Fe 2. Occasionally worth while... . 11 | 67 
3- Useless busywork. SETS a 7 7 3. Unusually rich................' 84! 26 














Nore: Since the subheads under each topic are not mutually exclusive, the percentages do not usually 


add up to 100. 
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Group Group 
x Y x Y 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 
V. Lectures By—[Continued] VII. Examination anp Tests [Con- 

A. Content: tinued| 
4. Many trivial aspects presented..} 5 7 B. Process: 

B. Organization: 2. Too much reasoning. . a Se 
Re a er tee 67 | 43 3. Good combination of both..... 89 | 86 
0 eee en 33. | 50 C. Emphasis: 

3. Poor, seldom finished.......... o| 21 1. All topics fairly covered....... 78 | 64 

C. Style: 2. Too much analysis............ 7 7 
| PR ne? an ° 3- Too little analysis............. 6 ° 
S. COMOETVATIVE: . 2... 2055-52000 19 | 29 4. Emphasized trivial aspects... . . 23 | 26 
ESS civ Dec tssncenen ds o| 14 D. Grading: 

I had Ws <6 b kk bi dee bars 46 | 28 1. Very hair ek Nga id 'éin il hee 64 | 43 
CEE, csncctdsseeveses 79 | 14 eo, Generelt faie...........sscers 35 | 50 
3. Distinctly unfair.............. ° 8 

VI. Reciration AND Discussion E. Corrections: 
PERIOD BY— 1. Mistakes clearly marked....... 82] 14 

A. Content: 2. Correct answers available later..| 84 | 14 
1. Sticks too closely to outline....} 0] 10 3. Difficult to learn correct answers} 0 | 49 
2. Follows and illustrates outline..| 84 | 86 F. Supervision: 

3. Discussions usually irrelevant..| 4 4 1. Allowed some persons to talk 

B. Procedure: too much. . err ° ° 
Be MOONS BOCUURE, ow... 6 5s oe scic.00 17 7 2. Gave some persons more time 
2. Contributes nothing but talks a than others. . CEE ° 

I i ko cis whaprains ers ° ° 3. Did not maintain order........ ° ° 
3. Stimulates carefully throughout 4. Did not answer reasonable 
SS ae 83 | 53 PEE ° ° 

C. Oral Quizzing: |. eee os 98 | 99 
1. Calls on everyone in turn...... ° ° G. Test Citietions Usually: 

2. Calls for volunteers........... 90 | 83 i PM accnckciaakaceodid 29 | 17 
3. Allows a few students to talk 2. Fairly clear. . 63 | 14 
i RRR aE ae 14 | 29 3. Puzzling, hard to tell what was 

D. Usual Mood: MCS soar kok onc awstes 24| 71 
1. Ironic. . 10] 14 
2. Condescending. . ° ° VIII. Lisrary Work ror Tuis 
3. Easygoing. . O44. 41 | 57 CoursE— 

4 Threatening. . Te See 7 ° A. Amount: 

Oe ee 27 | 30 1. One hour per week or less for 
RE ee ae 54] 36 library references............ 24 | 28 
NE i B.up e's ox ee ° 7 2. Two to four hours per week....| 63 | 64 
Ee er ree ° ° 3. Five hours or more............| 13 8 
a PR 42 7 B. References Available: 
NN 2 ssc os sigs. do «lala 17 ° OT ee Pee) eer 12 7 
Sey UNOS, 5... 55a wns cde 49 | 28 ES Ae eran i oe 86 | 86 

E. Speech: Mos i's sep vt eR 2 7 
EE ae eae gree oe ° ° Eee eee ete ° ° 
er ° ° C. Withdrawals for Home Study: 

3. Clear..... Sea ea aera -| 961 93 NEE a oer Cee ie Genie 5-08 29 | 25 
Ne ae 4 7 2. Sometimes difficult............ 74| 64 
eee eee 6 9 

VII. Examination AnD Tests— D. Conditions in Library: 

A. Difficulty: 1. Poor ventilation.......... ° ° 
1. Unreasonably hard.. 12} 24 2. Poor ee. sic ates ae 26 | 21 
2. Wide range. . go | 50 3. Noisy...... ch.4 des PR 32 | 4 
3- Too simple for a fair appraisal ge ..<is.. $5. Re ° 7 

I ane fli ho os ° ° re RRR pana II 7 

B. Process: 6. Very good..... PAC os er 20 rs) 

1. Too much specific information..! 0 ° i ee eee mm ' 14 
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Group 
xX 7 
(1) (2) | (3) 
1X. Contacts outsipE CLass WHIcH 
Bear on Tu1s CoursE— 
A. With Instructor in His Office: 
SE re rer. 36 | 28 
2. One interview.................| 24] 28 
NS ee 29 | 29 
4. Six or more. 19 7 
B. With other students for. purposes 
of Discussing this Course: 
SS eS eee Pe 12 | 36 
es 4 '0, 5k ne bo a2 | 14 
CS eres i ke. 
TEE Te 14| 14 
5. Only before final examination..} 29 | 26 
C. Special Tutoring: 
ES UE cs SI PR Carers ere ae 
For.... -hours was 
1. Very valuable. . Uae ae Oe 3 
fae eee 3] 13 
eee eee ° ° 
D. General training in how to study 
| in SSE. hours under the 
CS Ses was 
1. Very valuable. . . Arrows. mae ° 
2. Of small value................] 0 ° 
RS oc soso. oses baie ° ° 
X. Please write additional comments 
and recommendations. 





HE results which are shown in 

Table I under the columns 
marked Group X and Group Y may 
be summarized as follows. 

Group X showed considerably more 
interest in the subject before the 
course started than Group Y. Thirty- 
six per cent of Group Y took the 
course only because it satisfied a 
requirement, and none rated them- 
selves as keenly interested, while 
nearly the opposite figures hold for 
Group X. As the course developed, 
interest increased in Group X more 
than it did in Group Y by significant 
ratings. The effect of the course 
on Group X was to make 12 per cent 
decide to specialize in this field, while 
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only 4 per cent were so influenced 
in Group Y. The course was not 
designed to have this effect. Due to 
the fact that many more students 
wished to enter this field profes- 
sionally than could hope for reasonable 
employment, the instructor empha- 
sized the difficulties of careful meas- 
urement procedures and the need of 
thorough training. 

With regard to a_ twelve-page 
mimeographed outline of the course, 
71 per cent of Group X reported the 
outline as excellent, while only 4 per 
cent of Group Y gave this rating. 
Thirty-four per cent of Group Y 
stated that the outline was incomplete 
on some topics and not well organized. 

Concerning six written exercises 
which were done at home and handed 
in, there was not much difference of 
opinion between the groups. Group 
X, however, felt that the exercises 
were practical and of moderate quan- 
tity, while Group Y had a smaller 
percentage of persons who agreed 
that the exercises were practical. In 
both groups about 42 per cent 
believed that the exercises did not 
furnish enough practice for mastery 
of the subject. This indicates a need 
for supervised work, which would, 
however, increase the already heavy 
teaching-load of the instructor. 

Mental Tests, by Frank Nugent 
Freeman, a widely used textbook, was 
the principal reference for this course. 
Of Group Y 47 per cent believed 
the textbook to be too advanced, 
while only 12 per cent of the other 
group gave this answer. Forty-three 
per cent of the Group Y thought that 
the book showed poor organization, 
while this was true of none of the 
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X group. A similar distribution of 
opinion was found concerning other 
characteristics of the book, such as 
illustrations, tables and graphs, and 
style. In general, the Group Y found 
fault with its presentations in many 
more instances than the Group X. 


HERE was a marked difference 

in the groups’ responses to the 
lectures, which were made nearly the 
same during both semesters. There 
was a tendency on the part of the 
lecturer to adjust his discussions to 
the somewhat lower ability of the 
Group Y, but, since the course was 
supposed to have a definite content, 
the methods of presentation and also 
of examination were nearly the same. 
The content of the lectures was rated 
“unusually rich” by 84 per cent of 
the Group X and 26 per cent of the 
other group. The organization of 
the lectures was rated “excellent” by 
67 per cent of the X group and 43 
per cent of the Y group, and poor 
by none of the Group X and 21 per 
cent of the Group Y. A marked 
difference appears in the students’ 
appraisal of the lecturer’s style. The 
Group X considered him somewhat 
flashy, clear, and enthusiastic, while 
most of the Y group either rated 
him conservative and involved, or 
failed to rate him at all. 

Recitation and discussion periods 
were held twice a week by the same 
person who gave the lectures. There 
was a marked similarity of the 
ratings of the two groups on content 
of recitations. The Group X, how- 
ever, found the instructor much more 
stimulating intellectually and more 
pleasant and cordial in mood. 
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The examinations and tests were 
rated as unreasonably hard by 12 
per cent of the X group and 24 per 
cent of the Y group. Ninety per cent 
of the students in X and 60 per 
cent of those in Y felt that the 
examinations had a wide range of 
difficulty. The marking of examina- 
tions was rated as “very fair” by 64 
per cent of the X group and by 
43 per cent of the Y group. Group Y 
had trouble in understanding what 
mistakes they had made although 
attempts were made to mark errors in 
papers clearly in both cases. Eighty- 
two per cent of the X group and 14 
per cent of Group Y felt that the 
mistakes were marked clearly and 
approximately the same students indi- 
cated that “‘correct answers were 
available later.”’ This is in spite of 
the fact that after each examination, 
the papers were returned, the cred- 
itable answers were given orally, and 
considerable time was allowed for 
discussion of the marking of each 
answer. This item shows that the 
methods which were adequate for the 
marked satisfaction of Group X 
failed with Group Y. Another sig- 
nificant difference occurs in rating of 
the test questions. Twenty-four per 
cent of Group X and 71 per cent of 
Group Y rated the tests as puzzling 
or “hard to tell what was wanted,” 
although in actual practice the exami- 
nations of the Y group were not as 
difficult as those of the X group. 

In the use of the library, both 
groups showed similar ratings. In 
both groups difficulty was experienced 
in working in the library and in 
securing books to take home, but the 
library work for this course was small 
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because of the reliance on textbook 
and mimeographed material. 

Contacts outside of the class were 
similar in both groups. The X group 
had, on the whole, fewer contacts 
with the instructor in his office than 
the Y group and more contacts with 
each other. 

The relations between marks in the 
course and ratings of the course are 
interesting. The more able students 
tended to approve of the content and 
method of conducting the course 
much more than the less able students 
with a few exceptions. Twoof the A 
students felt that the course was not 
stimulating enough and a waste of 
time. Several of the students who 
earned low marks reported that 
the course was well conducted. 

The upshot of this study is that 
the questionnaire seems to report 
with considerable accuracy differences 
in opinion about the course which 
might have been expected. The 


instructor did not expect as large 
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differences in opinion as were actually 
found because he felt that he had 
worked harder with the Y group to 
make the course interesting and to 
make his explanations clear. 

The findings emphasize the need of 
evaluating such results in the light 
of the abilities of the students and the 
requirements of the course. Admin- 
istrators who apply appraisals of this 
sort to large numbers of classes should 
hesitate to generalize about the char- 
acteristics of either the teachers or 
the textbooks. 

This study also points to the 
difficulty of adjusting a course to the 
needs of the students, when, for 
various reasons, the standards of 
instruction and performance are held 
to a certain minimum. This diffi- 
culty leads one to consider seriously 
the practice of limiting enrollment 
in such a course to those who are so 
qualified by prerequisite training, 
ability, and interest that their instruc- 
tion will be profitable and pleasant. 
[Vol. XII, No. 3] 
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Remedial Reading 


By FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


A Program at the College Level Arranged by the Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota 


E University of Minnesota, 
with other institutions of 
higher education such as Dart- 

mouth College and the University of 
Chicago, is concerned with remedial 
reading for college students. Research 
has established beyond a doubt that 
students entering college vary greatly 
in reading proficiency. These stu- 
dents all meet problems incident to a 
curriculum which requires the exten- 
sive use of reading skills. Hence 
logically it may be stated that the 
more severe the reading deficiency, 
the greater the problems. It is also 
logical to suppose that the converse 
of this statement is true: the better 
the reading skill, other things being 
equal, the better the student’s adjust- 
ment academically and socially. Thus 
it is that institutions of higher educa- 
tion have recognized and attempted 
to meet the problem of remedial 
reading at the college level. The 
attempt is, of course, to help each 
student to attain his own highest 
efficiency. A program which will 
help students improve their reading 
skills not only leads to the students’ 
better adjustment in the college cur- 
riculum but has implications for 
society and democratic living when 
the students become citizens. 


w& 
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The problem of organizing a sys- 
tematic remedial-reading program as 
a part of the regular services of the 
University of Minnesota was dis- 
cussed by a committee composed of 
the Co-ordinator of Student Personnel 
Services, personnel officers, professors 
of psychology, educational psychology, 
and speech, and a representative of 
the health service. A survey by this 
committee of campus facilities and 
services offered by other institutions 
led to the conclusion that there was a 
need for more remedial-reading facili- 
ties at the University of Minnesota 
and that these facilities be con- 
sidered as only one phase of a broader 
personnel program. 

As was stated, the need for remedial- 
reading work at the University of 
Minnesota had been recognized by 


individual professors and depart- 
ments before the report of the 
all-University committee was re- 


ceived. One department which felt 
most keenly the need for such work 
was the University Testing Bureau. 
It is the responsibility of the Testing 
Bureau to serve as an all-University 
personnel department for educational, 
vocational, and personal guidance, 
and in this capacity the Bureau 
planned to appoint to its staff a 
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counselor trained in the field of 
remedial reading both to act as 
counselor and to have charge of 
the organization of remedial-reading 
services. In September, 1939, the 
writer was appointed to the staff of 
the University Testing Bureau with 
the double responsibility of counseling 
in the Testing Bureau and organizing 
clinical work in reading. 

There were almost no precedents 
to follow in setting up remedial- 
reading procedures at the University 
of Minnesota. Therefore the organi- 
zation of such work was approached 
cautiously and with no provision for 
space and instruments until the actual 
requirements of the program could 
be known. It will be recognized that 
those conditions have moulded to a 
very large extent the services which 
have been given to students. 


NE of the major difficulties 
usually met by any remedial- 
reading program is the initial problem 
of testing. At the University of 
Minnesota, remedial reading was 
established as a function of the 
Bureau which handles most of the 
testing. This program has_ been 
worked out most efficiently and thus 
a minimum of time and effort was 
necessary in this regard. 
Consideration must also be given 
to the problem of the relative efficiency 
of group or individual work. It can 
be charged that group work does not 
take into account individual differ- 
ences. On the other hand, individual 
work makes the student feel “differ- 
ent,” an important factor in these 
adolescent years, and gives the 
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remedial program the taint of being 
unpopular. Psychologically it is good 
for the students to work in groups 
when they can profit from such 
instruction. Probably the major criti- 
cism of individual work is that it is 
extremely costly in time and _per- 
sonnel. This means that the services 
offered do not reach a large group of 
students. In view of the circum- 
stances under which the clinical work 
was organized, it was decided that a 
combination of group and individual 
work would be established as soon as 
possible, but that in the light of the 
facilities available for the first year, 
for the most part work would have 
to be done in small groups. 

Another major problem which must 
be met is to determine what diagnostic 
and remedial mechanical devices, such 
as the tachistoscope, the metrono- 
scope, the eye-movement camera, the 
telebinocular, the audiometer, the 
flashometer, and motion-picture films, 
may be used advantageously. This 
depends on their cost and the oper- 
ating budget as well as whether they 
are psychologically sound devices. 
Every institution which sets up a 
reading clinic must frankly and 
objectively face arguments for and 
against remedial instruments before 
a final decision is made either for or 
against their purchase. Keeping in 
mind the whole situation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, it was decided 
that at least at the beginning of the 
remedial-reading program work would 
be done without instrumentation. 

The selection of tests must also 
receive consideration. The American 
Council and Ohio Psychological Ex- 
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aminations were a part of the 
vocational-guidance battery of tests. 
Thus, as measures of scholastic apti- 
tude there were available a timed 
and an untimed test. It was thought 
that if a student’s score on a timed 
test of scholastic aptitude was low 
and on an untimed test his score was 
high, this might be an indication of 
reading disability. A score on the 
Chapman-Cook Reading Test gave 
further data for the diagnosis. Besides 
the three tests mentioned, facilities 
were also available for giving the 
Revised Stanford-Binet where any 
large discrepancy existed between 
measures of scholastic aptitude which 
could not beexplained otherwise. Other 
tests available as a part of the regular 
vocational battery which have been 
useful in the remedial-reading pro- 
gram are the Cooperative English 
Test, measures of personality, an 
individual record form which gives 
the background information necessary 
for adequate consideration of the 
individual, and the Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. To this battery 
were added the Revised Iowa Silent 
Reading Advanced Test, The Ad- 
vanced Michigan Vocabulary Test, 
and a paper-and-pencil measure of 
handedness used by the Speech Clinic 
at the University of Minnesota. Eye 
examinations were also given by the 
University Health Service to those stu- 
dents being considered for remedial- 
reading work. 

It is recognized that there are 
duplications of testing. One of the 
greatest needs in the field of remedial 
reading at the college level, however, 
is to find first an adequate screening 
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battery (short and still reliable) to 
indicate which students may have 
reading disabilities, and second, a 
diagnostic battery of tests to be given 
to those students to point the way 
for the remedial-reading program to 
follow. For this reason, one of the 
major functions of the program as 
set up for the first year was to 
evaluate instruments in the field of 
remedial reading at the college level 
with a view to determining which are 
most applicable to this program. 


URING the fall quarter, no 
remedial-reading work was done. 
During this time reading diagnoses 
were made for about 350 students. 
Approximately 150 of the students 
for which diagnoses were made were 
given some type of remedial work 
during the winter and spring quarters. 
The work of the winter and spring 
quarters followed the same outline. 
The group work required the students 
to come to a noncredit class at a 
stated time each day, one half-hour 
a day for four days a week for six 
weeks. Many times class schedules 
did not allow students to do this. 
Therefore, to make the remedial work 
even more flexible and serve the 
unusual situation more adequately, a 
manual of instructions for remedial- 
reading work was drawn up. Where 
it was impossible for a student to 
come regularly for supervised instruc- 
tion, he was given this manual of 
instruction. In doing this it was 
recognized that motivation, careless 
following of instructions, and other 
problems would affect the results 
which would be obtained. There is 
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evidence, however, that some stu- 
dents offered such a study plan do 
gain from it, and they are at least 
given an opportunity to improve 
where otherwise they would have no 
help at all. It was also hoped that 
where this type of help was not 
successful it would be possible in the 
near future to give these same stu- 
dents supervised instruction and more 
individual help. Thus, during the 
winter and spring quarters, 1939-40, 
about 90 students were given super- 
vised help in remedial reading, and 
about 60 students were given written 
instructions for the improvement of 
their reading skills. 


HE work presented to the student 
was as follows: first, work which 
covered reading habits in general and 
included reading as a skill and its 
place in satisfactory college work; 
the psychology of learning and 
improvement of a skill; the reasons 
for slow reading; the need for varying 
rates of reading under which was 
discussed skimming and its use as a 
skill for a college student; more 
thorough reading; the reading of 
unfamiliar materials; and the neces- 
sity for adequate background to 
understand such materials. Reading 
against time was the main technique 
used for improving rate of reading 
and was a part of each day’s work. 
The Reader’s Digest was used as a 
basic textbook for this part of the 
work because the vocabulary is some- 
what controlled, the material covered 
is of varying interest, and the back- 
ground of the students as a whole is 
adequate for this type of material. 
Second, vocabulary was discussed. 
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The student was encouraged to keep 
in the front of his notebook a list of 
unfamiliar words which he found in 
his daily reading and was instructed 
to put these on flash cards, indicating 
on the front of the flash card the 
source and where necessary the pro- 
nunciation of the word. On the back 
of the flash card he was to write two 
sentences in which this word was 
correctly used. At the bottom of the 
back of the card, he was to list 
synonyms. He was not to indicate the 
definition of the word because it 
is felt that studying the definition 
through the dictionary and the appli- 
cation of the definition rather than 
copying it is better assurance that 
the student will know the word. 
These cards were to be reviewed 
daily. Besides this the student was 
told when he had 25 new words to 
use them in a paragraph of about 350 
words, to watch for them in his daily 
writing and reading, and to make 
them his own through constant effort 
to use them. The possible variety 
of language form was brought to the 
attention of the student through 
reading aloud in class the section 
on picturesque speech in The Reader’s 
Digest and the illustrative use of 
the same word with different shades 
of meaning. 

Vocabulary was also discussed from 
the point of view of the etymology of 
words. A pamphlet published by 
G. & C. Merriam Company on vocab- 
ulary! was given to each student 
and a booklet on the etymology 
of words was shown to him so that 


14n Outline for Dictionary “y Springfield, 
Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Company, 1937- 


The writer wishes to thank the publishers of this 
pamphlet for furnishing copies gratis to our students. 
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he could get an idea of the evolu- 
tion of words. A publication by the 
Classical League on the etymology of 
words was used also for this purpose.* 

Besides this, a list of root words 
presented by Nina Draxten in the 
English Journal’ was given to every 
student. The students were to build 
as many words as they could, using 
these root words. After they had 
thought of as many as they could, 
they were encouraged to use the 
dictionary. In class they were held 
responsible for the meaning of any 
Latin or Greek derivative and any 
prefix or suffix mentioned as well as 
examples of derivatives. Each day 
during the whole course of remedial 
instruction some time was given to 
vocabulary instruction and reading 
against time. 

The third subject, “ Understanding 
What You Read,” included a dis- 
cussion of concentration, the structure 
of writing including topic sentences, 
key words of a sentence, definitions 
of a paragraph and chapter, and how 
to approach the reading of a book. 

The fourth section of the work was 
under the heading of “‘What Are You 
Reading For?” This was a discussion 
of the purposes for which a student 
reads. Seven purposes of reading 
were listed and discussed as follows: 
to get or understand the main thought 
of a whole passage, to locate a certain 
passage or bit of information, to find 
the answer to a specific question, to 
follow directions for carrying out a 
task, to be able to answer intelligently 
the specific questions asked (as in an 

"Ellis, Willis A. 
University, New York: American C 


XV (November, 1936), pp. 758-60. 


Word Ancestry. New York 
Cfassical League, 
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examination), to gain pleasure and to 
broaden experience, to copy style 
and method of presentation of other 
writers. 

The fifth section concerned the 
method of approaching reading in the 
different fields of knowledge. This 
followed closely the discussion of the 
purposes for which one reads, and 
was approached through the large 
major headings of readings in physical 
sciences and mathematics, biological 


sciences, social sciences, and the 
humanities. 
HROUGHOUT the work the 


relationship of reading to a broad 
background of experience and under- 
standing was stressed. There are 
many fine programs and _ service 
features on any campus which stu- 
dents are prone to overlook, such as 
convocation exercises, motion pic- 
tures, student forums, technical and 
popular lectures on many subjects, 
and other sources of information 
which are available to students who 
make an effort to gain from college 
something more than is presented to 
them in the classroom. It is well 
known that one will read about some- 
thing which is familiar, when he will 
otherwise overlook it. Also, students 
were urged to listen to a news broad- 
cast once a day and to make a practice 
of reading the newspaper daily. 

One session of the class was given 
over to discussion of current books 
and authors. This was done in the 
hope that it would be an incentive 
for students to read more widely 
and that it would give some guidance 
to their reading. The manual group 
was invited to attend this session. In 
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the student evaluation of the course, 
this feature was mentioned favorably 
a number of times. 


F COURSE, it was not expected 

that the student in a short six- 
weeks course would reach the limit 
of his ability to improve his reading 
skill. The purpose was rather to 
introduce to him possible techniques 
for improvement and to initiate a 
program of training. All during the 
course the need was stressed for him 
to make an effort to transfer the 
work of the reading class to course 
work and continue to try to apply 
the techniques after he was through 
with formal training. 

In a conference with each indi- 
vidual student preceding the class- 
work, the writer reviewed with him 
the results of reading tests admin- 
istered to him, pointing out to him 
his special disabilities and urging 
him to pay attention to the sections 
in the group work which would be of 
especial help to him though it was 
expected that he was to participate 
wholeheartedly in all phases of activ- 
ity. During the class or manual 
work, the student was encouraged to 
come for as many conferences as he 
cared to. At the interview preceding 
the course, each student was impressed 
with the importance of regular attend- 
ance because the doubtful skills which 
he possessed were habits of long 
standing and erratic application could 
not result in maximum improvement. 

At the end of the remedial program, 
retests were given and the writer 
interviewed each student separately. 
The special reason for this interview 
was to indicate to him what progress 
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he had made, if any, and what the 
next step in his program should be. 

It is expected that two types of 
evaluation will be forthcoming from 
data gathered in this study. As 
mentioned earlier, an evaluation of 
the testing battery will be the first 
problem approached. On the basis 
of those data, the battery used will be 
shortened and the interpretation of 
the tests used will be facilitated. 

An evaluation of the remedial work 
will also be a part of the program. 
The work for next year will be 
modified to some extent even before 
evaluation is complete. From the 
experience this year the need for a 
combination of group and individual 
work in some cases has become more 
apparent. It is expected that more 
physical space and personnel will be 
available during 1940-41 so that 
these plans may go into effect. The 
plan for procedure in each individual 
case is as follows: Each student will 
come to the University Testing 
Bureau for testing and a diagnosis of 
reading difficulties. Improvement of 
the most serious disability, according 
to the diagnosis, will be approached 
first. A technique which has been 
found helpful in improving this dis- 
ability and which is predicted to be 
best for this student will be outlined 
and placed in his file. The student 
will come for the work by special 
appointments where it is felt this 
work can be done more expediently 
by him alone than in the group. 
When he arrives for his appointment, 
his file will be pulled and he will be 
started on his work by the assistant 
in charge. He may receive help as he 
needs it, but the assistant will be 
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REMEDIAL READING 


supervising others who will be work- 
ing at the same time. Certain work 
which can be done as well by group 
instruction as by individual attention 
will be scheduled for each student. 


N CONCLUSION, the following 

statement might be made for such 
an organization of remedial-reading 
work at the college level. It is not 
known, and probably never can be 
determined, what reading skills each 
individual must have to do satis- 
factory college work. However, it 
is probable that a large proportion 
of students, even though they do not 
have severe reading disabilities, could 
profit from some attention to their 
reading skills. It is not possible or 
financially practical to give every 
student entirely individual attention. 
Thus for the situation at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota the objectives 
of the program are to set up at a 
minimum individual cost, techniques 
which will help students to approxi- 
mate their maximum efficiency in 
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reading. This would include not only 
cases of severe reading disability but 
also cases of below-normal efficiency. 
As soon as the reading deficiency has 
been improved, the program should be 
developmental in nature. 

Students should have an apprecia- 
tion of the work which has been 
presented, not only as it affects their 
college work but as it affects life 
after they leave college. They should 
learn how to carry on, in other words, 
after the formal program of reading 
improvement has been concluded. 
The enrollment of the University of 
Minnesota is large and its organiza- 
tion is exceedingly intricate. Thus 
the program of remedial work must 
be made flexible, and it is for this 
reason that a combination of group 
and clinical work available at varied 
hours during the day and week seems 
best fitted to the situation. It is 
hoped that the continuous evaluation 
of this work in remedial reading may 
be of value to many other institutions 
in setting up similar programs. 

[Vol. XII, No. 7] 
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What Are the F unctions of 
Internal Administration? 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


An Interpretative Summary of the Findings of a Study of 
Certain Types of Educational Writings 


and extreme national excitement 

and strain it is even more difficult 
than in seasons of calm and prosperity 
to bring our attention to the study 
of fundamental elements in the vari- 
ous phases of our life. Yet at no 
time is such a study of greater 
importance. This is peculiarly true 
of American education today. 

With the years democracy has 
looked increasingly to education to 
preserve, interpret, and evolve its 
characteristic institutions. Educa- 
tio: should, then, have developed 
synchronously with other features of 
our life. Many of these features 
have evidenced an accelerated exten- 
sion and expansion unknown in any 
other period of human history. Edu- 
cation has dawdled along the way, 
satisfied with traditional ideas and 
spasmodically patching up and adding 
to its outmoded basic structure. 

Educational efficiency is on trial as 
never before, and the very existence 
of many institutions of higher educa- 
tion depends upon their ability to 
overtake social development and to 
approximate in practice the expecta- 
tions which lead society to found and 
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to support these institutions con- 
tinuously and often lavishly. 

In discussing higher education and 
its effectiveness, administration gen- 
erally comes in for its share—perhaps 
more than its just share—of criticism. 
In fact, it seems that there is no 
closed season on the acts of the 
executives, the boards, or the faculties 
of our colleges and universities, either 
in the educational journals or in the 
press. Were we to talk very inform- 
ally of the problems common to our 
own institutions, we should agree 
that much improvement is needed in 
the direction and management of 
these schools. 

How much unanimity we would 
discover in our proposed solutions is 
another matter. We should likely 
agree, however, that a knowledge of 
the functions, purposes, materials, 
techniques, persons, and other factors 
involved is one of the prerequisite 
data of any serious investigation of 
an educational problem. 

If this is true, and it seems reason- 
able, then—even though a philosophy 
of education is hypothecated—any 
study of problems which involve inter- 
nal administration must be founded 
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FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION 


upon a quite accurate and definite 
knowledge of the functions of internal 
administration. At the same time 
it must be emphasized that few 
problems will be met which do not 
involve internal administration, gen- 
erally in a direct manner. 

We propose the question, What are 
the administrative tasks which the 
higher educational institution should 
expect its officers, its board, its 
faculty to perform? 


HE answer is in the form of a 
list of twenty-five statements, 
each of which will set forth a function 
of internal administration. The list- 
ing of these statements will be fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion and 
amplification of the meaning of each 
inturn. In this article we shall limit 
ourselves to the administration of 
instruction and personnel, and shall 
deal with finance and plant operation 
only as these important phases of 
institutional life impinge directly and 
specifically upon instruction and per- 
sonnel. The writer realizes that others 
have given thought to this problem 
and that several partial lists are to be 
found in the literature of higher 
education. The recognition, how- 
ever, by competent writers that a 
completely satisfactory notion of the 
functions of higher administration has 
not been developed is much more 
conspicuous in the literature than 
these—generally incidental—attempts 
to outline the responsibilities of the 
internal administration of our higher 
institutions. 
The term administration is often 
limited in discussions of American 
higher education to the exercise of 
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executive powers. A much broader 
interpretation is needed; one which 
will embrace the full activity of the 
institution concerned in the exercise 
not only of its executive, but also of 
its legislative and judicial powers. 
The internal affairs of the institution 
involve the personnel, including stu- 
dents, instructors, officers, and em- 
ployees, and in a somewhat more 
restricted manner the alumni and 
the members of the constituency; the 
material resources, including plant, 
equipment, and finances; and the 
theories concerning these elements, 
the ideals for which the institution 
exists, and the organization and the 
co-ordination of these elements to the 
end that the educational processes 
may operate effectively. Succinctly 
stated, internal administration oper- 
ates as the immediate conduct and 
direction of the institution, in con- 
trast with the ultimate control vested 
usually in governing boards, in church 
boards, or in legislatures. 

The method! followed in this study 
in determining the functions of internal 
administration is similar to the tech- 
nique used by Charters and Waples 
in the Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study. Certain portions of the liter- 
ature of higher education, including 
the surveys of higher institutions, the 
serial and periodical publications of 
associations interested in higher edu- 
cation, and books and periodicals on 
various phases of higher administra- 
tion, were briefed for expressed or 
implied statements of functions of 
internal administration. A diction- 


1Faulkner, Donald. “Generalization through 
Condensation: A Research Technique,” Education- 
al Research Bulletin, XIX (November 20, 1940), 
PP. 492-93. 
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ary definition was found for every 
significant word in these statements, 
which were then translated in terms 
of these “standard” definitions. The 
resulting statements were condensed 
into general statements of function, 
twenty-five in number, by a process 
of classifying or grouping together 
similar statements. 

It is probably not amiss at this 
point to emphasize that these state- 
ments refer to functions rather than 
to principles of administration. They 
represent tasks and duties to be 
performed, and do not profess to set 
forth the manner of performance. 
Whether one’s philosophy of educa- 
tion leads him to believe in admin- 
istration controlled and directed by 
the board alone, by the president 
alone, by the faculty alone, or by the 
co-operative endeavors of the entire 
personnel, these statements outline 
the administrative functions which 
must be performed. 

1. Formulating the statement of aims 
and objectives of the institution 

2. Formulating policies concerning the 
educational work of the institution 

3. Exercising judicial powers over the 
personnel 

4. Executing the legislative enactments 
of the institution 

5. Advising the legislative bodies of the 
institution 

6. Presenting the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the institution to the 
various groups which are interested 
in the success of the institution 

7. Maintaining amity and unity of pur- 
pose in the institutional personnel and 
the constituency 

8. Building the institutional budget 

9. Executing the institutional budget 

10. Recording academic facts 

11. Supervising schedules of classes 
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12. Supervising educational and admin- 
istrative research 

13. Administering the library organization 

14. Administering curriculum construc- 
tion and co-ordination 

15. Supervising extra-curricular activities 

16. Selecting officers of administration 

17. Selecting instructors 

18. Improving instruction 

19. Studying and adjusting staff com- 
pensation 

20. Supervising admissions 

21. Supervising guidance programs 

22. Administering graduation regulations 

23. Supervising financial aid to students 

24. Supervising the living arrangements of 
students 

25. Supervising the placement of students 
and former students 


ANY administrators consider 

that the determination of the 
objectives of a university is an 
external administrative act. This 
they do, surely, without taking into 
consideration the dependence of the 
work and progress of the institution 
upon its statement of aims. The 
aims of an institution of higher 
learning define in broad terms the 
life, the materials, the procedures, the 
clientele, the personnel of the institu- 
tion. Hence, certain personal qualifi- 
cations and opportunities for studying 
problems at first hand would seem to 
be essential to the building of an 
adequate and effective definition of 
the goals of the college or university. 
The members of a church board, the 
assemblymen of a state legislature, 
the trustees of a university board 
could hardly be expected to have the 
technical and professional training 
in any of these categories to develop, 
unaided, an adequate statement of 
institutional aims and _ objectives. 
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For tasks of this sort highly trained 
executives, teachers, and research 
men are best qualified to contribute. 

Upon the foundation provided by 
the statement of aims of the institu- 
tion the legislative phase of admin- 
istration—the building of policies, of 
rules and regulations for the specific 
activities of institutional life—should 
stand. Every rule adopted to control 
an activity or to direct the conduct 
of an individual, even though of 
minor importance, should grow out of 
some phase of the statement of aims. 

This dependence of a_ function 
upon the statement of aims is shared 
by all internal administrative func- 
tions; and although postulating the 
dependence 1 is definitely a principle, it 
is logically so basic to effective 
administration whether autocratic, 
oligarchic, or democratic, that it 
must be pointed out explicitly. 

Building policies, making laws, and 
setting up rules and regulations are 
futile gestures unless provision is 
made for their interpretation and 
for penalizing their violations. The 
interpretation of policies, the decision 
as to whether or not a specific act 
constitutes a violation of regulations, 
and the application of prescribed 
penalties make up the judicial func- 
tion of internal administration. The 
actions of students, instructors, offi- 
cials, and employees come up for 
review. 

The literature often uses the terms 
government and discipline in discussing 
the judicial activities as directed 
toward the students. Decisions con- 
cerning the conduct and qualifications 
of staff members, administrators, or 
instructors, are of a judicial nature. 
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A frequent and often disturbing 
example involves decisions with 
respect to the termination of con- 
tracts for incompetence, misconduct, 
subversive views, or disloyalty to 
the institution. 


CTIVE control of the institution, 
exemplified in the carrying out 
of policies and judgments, is dele- 
gated, in general, to a chief executive. 
To make decisions himself or to see 
that others make decisions in terms 
of legislative enactments becomes the 
executive’s function. To see that 
broad policies become more than 
platitudes, to see that they become, 
in truth, the foundation of the 
institutional program is an important 
feature of the president’s work. 

The governing board and the fac- 
ulty need an executive officer, but 
they also need an adviser, a “seer,”’ to 
use Eliot’s term. The board is con- 
tinuously in need of information upon 
the educational work of the institu- 
tion, and the faculty often requires 
data on the services rendered and the 
needs for further services. Because 
of the president’s intimate and 
institution-wide experience, his knowl- 
edge equips him to study problems 
and opportunities, and to initiate 
before the board and the faculty 
many of the measures affecting the 
educational program. The president 
is often called “the intimate expert 
adviser of the institutional legislative 
bodies.” 

The groups whose active interest 
in the work of the college or uni- 
versity affects its success include the 
general public, the prospective cli- 
entele, the alumni, professional and 
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educational societies, and the entire 
personnel of the institution itself, 
and of other institutions of learn- 
ing, both secondary and higher. To 
present the needs and opportunities 
of the institution, the lecture plat- 
form, the press, the institutional 
catalogues and bulletins, and the 
periodic reports of various officers 
are used. 

The success of each institution 
depends in part upon the good will 
and interest of certain groups in its 
constituency and the existence of a 
high degree of co-operation among the 
members of its various personnel 
groups. Authors sometimes refer to 
the responsibility of the governing 
board for “justifying the acts of the 
institution to the constituency and 
general public.” A decision which is 
not understood or is misunderstood 
must be explained and must not be 
allowed to destroy that confidence 
which is necessary to an effective 
program. The function is expressed, 
often, in other more specific duties, as 
for instance, “the building of staff 
welfare and morale” and “the organi- 
zation of the alumni.” 

The budget is defined as “an out- 
line of the educational program for a 
definite period, expressed in terms of 
estimated income and expenditures, 
allocated to specific phases of the 
educational enterprise.”’ Its building 
and execution, as effectuated in the 
estimate of income, the collection of 
statements of needs for salaries and 
equipment, the preparation of the 
budget, its transmissal and justifica- 
tion before the governing board or 
the legislature, and the checking to 
see that its provisions are carried out, 
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have much to do with the success 
of the institutional program. Many 
institutions vest the responsibility 
for the soundness and accuracy, as 
well as for the execution of the budget, 
in the president. This is logical 
because of his responsibility for putting 
into action the institutional policies, 
and his greater opportunity to know 
the facts upon which to co-ordinate 
the real needs of competitive activities, 


UCH of the study of academic 

problems, the advising of insti- 
tutional legislative bodies, and the 
actual building of policies depend 
upon the completeness, the accuracy, 
and the permanence of the records in 
the registrar’s office. 

The uses to which rooms and 
buildings are put for classes, lab- 
oratory sections, and examinations, 
by officers and instructors and by 
faculty and student groups make up 
an important factor in the success of 
the institution. The control of this 
usage is through carefully built, yet 
flexible, schedules. The criterion of 
this necessary supervision is that 
the plant facilities be used to the 
greatest advantage of the entire 
personnel. 

Students of higher education are 
awakening to the need for studies of 
the financial, the instructional, and 
the personnel work of colleges and 
universities, and of the administrative 
problems growing out of the direction 
and control of higher learning. 
Increased emphasis is being placed 
upon organizing the faculty or sep- 
arate research agencies, to carry 
on educational and administrative 
research, and to supervise and co- 
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ordinate all efforts toward the solution 
of many types of academic problems. 

The library plays a strategic rdéle 
in the institutional program. The 
transition from the lecture and text- 
book methods of the traditional col- 
lege course to the discussion and 
wide-reading methods of survey and 
of general college courses necessitates 
a decided emphasis upon the pro- 
vision of library facilities. The library 
is, also, the center of specialization 
and a significant part of all programs 
of improvement of instruction and of 
professional advancement of faculty 
members. The adequacy and accessi- 
bility of printed resources condition 
the effectiveness of the program. 


HE administration of the curricu- 
lum, particularly its supervision 
and co-ordination, is, emphatically, 
an internal function. No other part 
of the entire work of the educational 
program is so completely a technical 
and professional problem—a matter 
so much for the consideration of 
educational experts—as is the cur- 
riculum. The curriculum is to a 
large extent an explication of funda- 
mental aims in objectives of sufficient 
specificity to afford direction in the 
selection of fields, departments, and 
courses. The formulation of these 
specific objectives and their transla- 
tion into materials of instruction 
are highly specialized tasks—without 
question, powers and obligations of 
the internal administration. 
Institutions of higher learning are 
coming to feel that the campus extra- 
curricular activities which fill such a 
large portion of the student’s time 
and bulk so large in his evaluation of 
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college life, should be used, con- 
sciously and in an organized manner, 
to supplement the work of the 
classroom. The supervision and co- 
ordination of the so-called “‘regular” 
curriculum and the extra-curricular 
program is thus made a function of 
internal administration, and one 
which the board, faculty, and officers 
can ill afford to overlook. These 
activities contribute in large measure 
to curricular objectives when advice 
and supervision are accorded them by 
the administration. In addition, many 
believe that certain worth-while ob- 
jectives can be attained far more 
effectively through supervised stu- 
dent activity than through formal 
instruction. 

The internal administration must 
be responsible for the building of the 
administrative and the instructional 
staffs. The actual appointment, that 
is the confirmation of the nomination, 
of a candidate is an external function, 
and the present statement does not 
contemplate the inclusion of this 
power in internal administration. 
But, the determination of the neces- 
sary qualifications for a given position 
and the discovery of candidates who 
meet these qualifications are techni- 
cal tasks, to be performed by persons 
trained in the professional techniques 
involved, and necessarily an internal 
administrative function. 

Practically all institutions make 
some efforts toward the improvement 
of classroom instruction. There is 
little agreement as to the methods 
to be employed or the extent of the 
institution’s responsibility for this 
work. Few universities practice any 
form of supervision other than with 
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beginning instructors. More signifi- 
cant reorganizations of far-reaching 
importance tend to develop from con- 
ferences instituted for improvement 
of instruction by faculty members 
themselves. An active, aggressive 
concern for higher levels of class- 
room efficiency is an_ inescapable 
duty of the college or university 
administration. 

The work of building an equitable 
and effective salary scale involves 
many specific problems. Among these 
problems is the relation between the 
power of the institution to hold 
capable men, and such things as 
salary, housing, and cost of living. 
Also, the competition with industry 
and with the professions is involved. 
Another problem which arises is the 
need for differentiation of salary 
among the ranks of instructors and 
between the maximum and minimum 
in a given rank. 

Insurance and retirement provisions 
are, primarily, devices aimed toward 
raising the morale and bettering the 
welfare of staff members; at the same 
time they are of the nature of salary 
increments. Housing provisions may 
likewise be made in the interests of 
morale; yet, in certain situations, they 
play the part of partial remuneration. 


HE college must decide, upon 

the basis of its objectives, what 
standards and criteria it will apply 
to candidates for admission. Even 
state universities find it impossible 
to build up an institutional income 
which will finance suitable training 
facilities for everyone who desires 
some form of educational experience 
beyond the public schools. After 
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these more or less restrictive standards 
of admission are formulated, the 
internal administration must make 
selections in terms of the established 
criteria. 

The adjustment of the student as 
an individual to the opportunities 
available within the institution, the 
interpretation and readjustment of 
the institution’s offerings to the needs 
of the student, and the establishment 
of a favorable and constructive per- 
sonal relation between students and 
faculty are needed in every institution 
of higher learning. The guidance 
function is the administrative attempt 
to individualize the educational pro- 
gram. The totality of the function 
includes among other things, logically, 
the initial selection of students before 
admission, the orientation of the 
incoming Freshman, his adjustment 
to the educational program and to 
the social and community life of the 
campus. It aids him in selecting 
a vocation suitable to his individual 
characteristics. 

Granting a degree to a student 
should signify that he has attained 
certain objectives arranged by the 
institution and by himself to guide 
his educational activities. The grad- 
uation requirements, then, should 
grow out of the statement of objectives 
of the institution. The building of 
these regulations and their admin- 
istration are, then, technical and 
professional acts and as such are 
definitely internal functions. 

In practically all institutions finan- 
cial aids of various kinds are made 
available to certain students. These 


aids include free tuition, loans, various 
forms of subsidies and scholarships, 
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and campus employment. The allot- 
ment of such aids and the supervision 
of work present problems which 
must be solved by the internal 
administration of the institution. 

College and university students 
profit to the highest degree from the 
curricular and administrative arrange- 
ments made by the institution for 
their educational welfare and progress 
only when their living arrangements 
are well planned and of a reasonably 
high order. Proper rooming, eating, 
studying, and working conditions are 
educational needs, and the super- 
vision of living arrangements is an 
important internal function. 

In the universities of the country 
are found an increasing number of 
bureaus which endeavor to bring 
together the student or former stu- 
dent in search of employment and 
the position best suited to his qualifi- 
cations. Often the effectiveness of 
the institution is judged by its ability 
to place its graduates. The place- 
ment bureau must be more than an 
employment agency; it must study 
the correlation of the content, method, 
and purpose of the curriculum with 
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the work of the community, and the 
capacities and interests of the student 
in terms of the life into which he 
goes; it must be more interested in 
aiding society to find for each position 
the man best fitted to do the task 
than it is in building a reputation 
for the institution of finding jobs 
for the graduates. 


HE author considers that these 

twenty-five functions define the 
work of internal administration as it 
affects instruction and personnel in 
the colleges and universities of 
America. Some of these functions 
as stated here are broad and include 
several more specific duties; others 
are narrow in their scope. Some of 
them are accepted by all reputable 
administrators; others are recognized 
in only a few institutions. Some are 
considered of great importance in 
practically all institutions; and with 
respect to others, an investigator 
might be hard put to prove that 
many administrators—if they recog- 
nize the existence of the functions 
at all—give, in reality, more than 
lip service. [Vol. XII, No. 7] 
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Standards for Educational 
Field Trips’ 


The term field trip is indeed a 
broad one. Some excursions are short, 
occupying part or all of a class period. 
Some necessitate overnight stays 
en route, and perhaps whole days of 
absence from classes. 

Transportation is of various types. 
The commercial bus has many advan- 
tages: It is capable of carrying large 
groups; it can go almost everywhere 
that a private automobile can go; it 
can ensure coherence of the group; 
and it permits instruction en route if 
the proper loud-speaking device is 
used. The railroad, too, is suitable 
if busses can be secured for sup- 
plementary excursions, and it is 
exceedingly safe, as is also transporta- 
tion by boat. 

Private automobiles should not be 
used for long trips with large groups. 
It is difficult to keep the several 
vehicles together, and the one in 
charge may find it a problem to 
control both drivers and occupants in 
matters of safety and discretion. 

Long journeys are complicated by 
financial problems. The school should 
assure each student of safe and 
reliable transportation, suitable lodg- 
ing, and suitable food. Moreover, it 
is desirable to insure driver and group 
against illness and accident, to allow 
financially for medical care en route. 

It is obviously unfair to expect 


a by Arthur C. Selke, Dickinson 
State chers College. 


teachers or chaperons to pay partly 
or wholly for the trip; it is also 
embarrassing for the instructor to 
collect his expenses in the form of 
fees. School agencies for collecting 
fees help to avoid this difficulty. If 
credit is given for a field-trip course, 
the faculty fees should be paid from 
fees levied on the students. From 
surpluses of those trips which are 
profitable, a fund should be built to 
assure expense money to directors of 
future trips. 

Field trips have both weaknesses 
and benefits. The organization of 
subject-matter is poor; things seen on 
the journeys are diverse and may 
involve several branches of learning. 
Distractions are many. Climate out- 
doors cannot be controlled. By the 
development of arboretums, museums, 
and the like, however, better organiza- 
tion of material can be secured. 

The benefits derived from field 
trips are pronounced. The instruc- 
tion is from primary, not secondary 
sources, and pupils will remember 
field trips and instruction acquired 
from them much longer, they say, 
than the typical recitation. 

Bearing this sketchy résumé in 
mind, we may suggest standards 
for educational journeys to make 
them more instructive. Accrediting 
agencies, administrators, and teachers 
should consider the following 
standards: 

1. Field trips must be instructive and 
avoid duplication. 
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2. Teachers must be well qualified in 
regard to subject-matter and methods. 

3. If possible, such excursions should be 
correlated with classwork before and 
after trip. 

4. Journey hours may (like laboratory 
hours) be substituted for recitation 
hours in the ratio of not less than two 
to one; the maximum credit for a 
day’s trip should not be more than 
for five recitation or ten laboratory 
hours. 

5. Proper equipment is necessary, includ- 
ing conveyances which help keep 
groups together, which permit instruc- 
tions en route by loud-speaking de- 
vices, and ensure safety of the group. 

6. The use of private automobiles for 
field trips should be discouraged. 

7.No recognition should be made of 
doubtful credits from “colleges on 
wheels” or field-trip credits of a 
questionable nature. 

8. Teachers of pupils who are absent 
from classes because of education 
journeys must be notified before their 
absence. 

g. Proper precautions must be made 
for the safety, health, comfort, and 
direction of the group. 

10. Proper financial precautions should be 
exercised, including insurance of the 
group and expenses of the instructor. 

11. Full recognition of the field trip 
should be made by proper develop- 
ment of arboretums, museums, and 
the like by colleges and high schools. 


Use of the Personal Interview’ 


To study the importance given 
the personal interview by teacher- 
training institutions, the writer can- 
vassed 143 such institutions. He 
collected data concerning the inter- 


*Reported by F. M. Schellhammer, Evander 
Childs High School, New York. 
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viewer, the purpose of the interview, 
and the procedure. 

The purpose and procedure may 
well be standardized, but the inter- 
viewer never. Attempts to com- 
pensate for the variability of the 
personal elements in the interview 
have included: increasing the number 
of interviews, each conducted by a 
different consultant; increasing the 
number of interviews, using a specialist 
for each phase of the interview; and 
increasing the number of consultants 
conducting a single interview. 

The interview conducted by a 
single consultant is the procedure in 
most frequent use. Often the respon- 
sibility for student admission is placed 
upon one individual who must inter- 
view each applicant. Sometimes the 
number of applicants is so great and 
the number of trained consultants so 
limited that each applicant can be 
interviewed by but a single consultant. 

There is no general agreement as to 
which individuals should conduct the 
personal interview. In thirty-three 
of the institutions canvassed the dean 
interviews students; in nineteen a 
faculty member; in ten a special 
adviser. Other institutions assign 
such individuals as the personnel 
director, the registrar, or the director 
of practice teaching. 

Among other procedures the most 
frequent is the conduct of an inter- 
view by a committee composed of 
two or more staff members including 
such officials as the dean, the 
personnel director, and the director 
of speech. This reduces the sub- 
jectivity of the conclusions, and 
specialists can concentrate on specific 
phases of the personality of the 
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person interviewed. The resulting 
judgment is not necessarily a com- 
posite of general impressions. It may 
be a rating of various individual 
traits by members of the committee 
plus a composite rating by the 
entire group. 

Occasionally several specialists ex- 
amine a candidate, each within his 
field, and confer together before 
passing final judgment. This pro- 
cedure, though used in only 6 of the 
institutions as compared with 53 
which use the individual interviewer 
and 24 which use a committee, seems 
best suited to the purposes of the 
personal interview in teacher-training 
institutions. The disadvantages of 
the committee interview are reduced 
and their advantages retained. When 
several expert individuals conduct 
the interview, subjectivity is reduced. 
Each interviewer concentrates on 
specific traits, thus simplifying the 
interview technique. 

The purpose for which the personal 
interview is used seems ill defined. 
Often it seems to be merely the 
attaining of a general impression, 
favorable or unfavorable, of the 
individual. 

Interviews serving different pur- 
poses should be conducted separately 
and at different times. Ifthe purpose 
set up for an interview previously 
is the evaluation of personal traits, it 
should not, at the same time, be used 
for attempted vocational guidance 
or clinical treatment. Only through 
clarifying and making specific the 
objectives and procedures will it be 
possible to give the interview its 
proper emphasis as a technique for 
personality evaluation. 
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Effect of Time between High 
School and College’ 


A large proportion of the entering 
freshman class in any university 
consists of students who graduated 
from high school earlier in the same 
year. There are, however, many 
students who for various reasons did 
not enter college directly from high 
school. The question presents itself, 
Are the scholastic records of the 
students who enter college directly 
from high school significantly different 
from the records of those who grad- 
uated from high school one or more 
years before entering college? 

In an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, at least in part, a study was 
made of the scholastic records of 1,320 
Freshmen entering the University 
of Wichita in the years 1936, 1937, 
1938, and 1939. The University of 
Wichita is a municipal university 
with an enrollment of approximately 
fifteen hundred, of whom about four 
hundred are Freshmen who enter a 
university for the first time in the 
fall and for whom the scholastic 
average for at least one of the two 
semesters of the freshman year is avail- 
able. College marks were recorded 
on a basis of 100, with 70 the 
minimum passing mark. 

The Freshmen were divided into 
two groups: the students who entered 
college directly from high school and 
the students who entered college one 
year or more after graduation from 
high schoo). Ideally one might wish 
to classify them further on the basis 
of number of years elapsed or on 
what the individuals were doing 


*Reported by Cecil B. Read, Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, University of Wichita. 
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during this time, but there were not 
enough students available to make 
such subclassification feasible. On 
the hypothesis that it might take 
some time for the student who has 
not been in school to readjust his 
habits, both first- and second-semester 
averages were considered. These 
averages are given in Table I. In 
neither case was the difference between 
the averages of the two groups 
statistically significant. 

To parcel out any selective factor 
which might be operating to produce 
students of higher caliber in either 
of the two groups, each student who 
had been out of high school one or 
more years before entering college 
was matched with a student from 
the group entering college directly. 
Students who had, as nearly as 
possible, the same high-school average 
and the same score on the Ohio 
University Psychological Examina- 
tion (this examination is given all 
entering Freshmen) were paired. 
Also, the attempt was made to match 
as closely as possible on the courses 
taken in the freshman year. 

In Table II are summarized the 
averages for the criteria used in 
matching the 167 students inthe 
paired groups. For each of these 
groups mean schoiastic averages, with 
standard deviations, were computed 
for each semester of the freshman 
year. The standard error of the 
difference in mean scores was com- 
puted by use of the longer formula 
(taking into account the correlation 
between scholastic averages made by 
matched individuals) and verified by 
consideration of the actual individual 
differences. No statistically signifi- 
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cant difference was found in the mean 
scholastic averages for the freshman 
year. In other words, there is no 
evidence that one or more years’ 
intervening between high school and 
college had any effect upon the 
scholastic records of these Freshmen. 


TABLE I 


ScHoLastic AVERAGES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
E.apsep TIME BETWEEN HiGuH ScHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 














Number Mean 
of Scholastic 
Students Average 
(1) (2) (3) 
First Semester— 
No lapse of time......... 1,320 78.98 











One or more years elapsed. 198 79.61 
Second Semester— 
No lapse of time......... 1,201 79.21 
One or more years elapsed. 168 79-75 
TABLE II 


CriTERIA OF PAIRING WITH THE First- AND SECOND- 
SEMESTER AVERAGES OF THE 167 FRESHMEN 
In Eacu oF THE Parrep Groups 








No Time More 





(1) (2) (3) 





Criteria of Pairing— 


Mean high-school average. 85.5 84.3 
Mean psychological-exami- 
mation SCOTe........... 66.7 67.2 
First Semester— 
Mean scholastic average. . 79.8 79-2 
Second Semester— 
Mean scholastic average. . 79-5 79-4 











Several points might warrant addi- 
tional study; for example, is this 
situation peculiar to colleges drawing 
many of their students from one 
secondary-school system? Again, if 
records for later years in college were 
studied, would the same conclusions 
hold? It might also be pointed out 
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that the group with time intervening 
between high school and college seems 
to show quite definitely a greater 
dispersion of scholastic averages for 
the first semester of the freshman 
year. This difference seems to have 
vanished by the second semester. 


The Place of Radio Record 


Concerts in Education‘ 


One of the objectives of the 
Humanities Department of Stephens 
College is to develop in students a 
desire to listen to good music. Classes 
in the Department are required to 
attend weekly listening hours, and 
are frequently assigned concerts and 
recitals presented by the college. 
An additional opportunity is afforded 
by radio broadcasts of record concerts 
every afternoon except Saturdays and 
Sundays, between one and two o'clock, 
a period traditionally known at 
Stephens as the Siesta Hour. 

The programs of the radio record 
concerts are carefully arranged to 
parallel and augment the material 
covered in the humanities and music- 
appreciation courses. Throughout the 
school year, musical masterpieces 
are presented chronologically be- 
ginning with the compositions of 
Palestrina and concluding with a 
representative selection of contem- 
porary works. Though most of the 
music is symphonic in nature, an 


‘Reported by Alfred M. Sterling, Instructor, 
Stephens College. 
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attempt is made to present the 
development of vocal music as well 
as instrumental. The development 
of the opera from Gluck to Richard 
Strauss as well as the symphony 
from Haydn to Sibelius is empha- 
sized. Quartets, sonatas, ballets, and 
concertos are included, and national 
schools of composers are named. 

Each selection is preceded by a 
commentary in which the form and 
content of the composition and the 
life and historical importance of the 
composer are mentioned. Weekly 
calendars of advanced programs are 
posted on all the campus bulletin 
boards and mailed upon request. 

In an inquiry sent to the students 
this spring it was discovered that 
37 per cent of the approximately six- 
teen hundred listened regularly, 29 
per cent often, and 20 per cent some- 
times. Only 14 percent listened rarely 
or never. Though no survey of com- 
munity attendance was made, KFRU, 
the station over which the record 
concerts were broadcast, received the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Award 
for “distinguished and meritorious 
public service during 1940.” 

Entirely apart from their value as 
a community service, these concerts 
appear to have been justified. They 
have served not only as a valuable 
teaching device but also as an addi- 
tional evaluation instrument. Because 
they are entirely voluntary, students 
would not listen if they did not 
enjoy them. They do listen. 
































-The-Reporter: 





A NATION-WIDE survey of graduates 
and school leavers, to determine 
whether students from the secondary 
schools are trained to enter the 
business and industrial world, is being 
conducted by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


Tae c rnerstone of a new $200,000 
Petroleum Engineering Building was 
recently laid on the campus of the 
University of Texas. 


Aw inter-institutional Graduate 
Council will handle all graduate 
work offered in the several institu- 
tions of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, according to terms 
recently made by the State Board of 
Higher Education upon recommenda- 
tion of Chancellor Hunter. 


Depicatory ceremonies for Tulane 
University’s new $750,000 Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library were held 
recently. In use since February, the 
new library contains approximately 
245,000 volumes, plus about 100,000 
in the affiliated Howard collection. 
Air-conditioned, it has such features 
as a browsing room for leisure reading, 
an outdoor patio, and special rooms 
for newspapers, microphotography, 
maps, and rare books. 


Ix orver to discover a functional 
basis for the revision of a college 
curriculum for Negro women, Bennett 
College is conducting a questionnaire 


survey of its graduates and former stu- 
dents upon communication, physical 
and mental health, consumer educa- 
tion, earning a living, community 
citizenship, home and family life, 
recreation and philosophy. The ques- 
tionnaire is also being addressed to 
five hundred college women graduates 
selected by the National Association 
of College Women. 


In an effort to raise its standing to 
that of an advanced school, the Yale 
School of Music is inaugurating a new 
program, which involves raising of 
entrance requirements, expansion of 
curriculum, and reduction of the 
regular course from five years to 
four. Only advanced students are 
being admitted into the school, but 
those unqualified may take a year 
in a preparatory course, separate 
from the regular school, before enter- 
ing the regular curriculum. 


Tue faculty of the All-University 
School of Education at Syracuse 
University this year originated a 
lectureship in honor of the first dean 
of Syracuse University Teachers Col- 
lege, the late J. Richard Street, who 
in 1906 prevailed upon Mrs. Russell 
Sage to provide a site, building, and 
endowment for the college. The J. 
Richard Street Lectureship is financed 
by Dr. W. Walter Street, a physician 
in the city of Syracuse, who is a son 
of the former dean. The first lecture 
of the series was delivered this summer 
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at one of the University’s major 
educational conferences by Dean 
Harry S. Ganders of the School of 
Education. He spoke on “‘ Education 
for War and Peace.” 


Tue recent annual report of the 
Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation indicates that both the struc- 
ture and personnel of the Department 
have been reorganized under three 
major divisions: Administration and 
Finance, Instruction and Supervision, 
and Higher Education, including col- 
leges and special schools. Separate 
directors have been named for each 
of these divisions. 


Arrer two years of successful co- 
operative work with local schools, the 
Bureau of Educational Service of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania is being expanded 
and the range of services considerably 
increased. C. C. McCracken, formerly 
in charge of higher education with the 
Presbyterian Board of Education, has 
been made director. In addition to 
expanding the current activities of the 
Bureau, special attention will be 
given to the needs of higher institu- 
tions in the future program. 


To MEET increasing demands for 
trained meteorologists, the University 
of Cincinnati recently announced a 
four-year undergraduate program in 
meteorology. The program will pro- 
vide a thorough grounding in mathe- 
matics and physics and will include 
specialized courses in such subjects 
as navigation, scientific reading, 
geography, climatology, hydrody- 


namics, astronomy, and elementary, 
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synoptic, and dynamic meteorology, 
Students will be trained for positions 
with air lines, at airports and air 
bases, and with weather bureaus, 
Both the Army and Navy are reported 
to be facing a shortage of specialists 
in meteorology, particularly in their 
air services. 

Postgraduate programs in meteor- 
ology are being offered at New York 
University, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


A wew commons and student center 
is under construction at Ripon Col- 
lege, which will cost about $150,000, 
and is scheduled to be ready for 
occupancy in late spring, although the 
formal opening and dedication may 
be delayed until fall, 1942. 


A GRADUATE curriculum in pharmacy 
leading to a Master of Science degree 
in the Columbia University College of 
Pharmacy has been adopted by the 
University Council to meet the rising 
demand for highly trained specialists 
in the American pharmaceutical indus- 
try. Open to only ten students in 
residence each year, the new program, 
which began last month, will include 
elective courses given in the Schools 
of Medicine and Engineering and in 
the departments of chemistry, botany, 
and zodlogy. Of the thirty points of 
graduate work required for the degree, 
twenty must be completed in courses 
in the College of Pharmacy. 
Candidates for the degree will be 
required to hold a_ baccalaureate 
degree in pharmacy from an accredited 
school and to demonstrate a satis- 
factory reading knowledge of scientific 
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German or French. Students will be 
expected to pursue courses in one of 
four fields of specialization: pharma- 
ceutical control, development of phar- 
maceutical products, pharmacognosy 
(investigation of drug plants), or 
manufacturing pharmacy. 


Unper a new plan established by 
New York University, candidates for 
doctoral degrees will be permitted 
to publish their theses and _ final 
documents by microfilm. University 
officials point out that the use of 
microfilm will result in substantial 
savings to the candidates. It will 
make possible a more extensive use of 
diagrams, charts, photographs, and 
similar illustrative material in learned 
works and will save a considerable 
amount of shelf space in libraries. 
Through the use of microfilms the 
final documents required of all candi- 
dates for the higher degrees may be 
published at an initial cost of only 
$15 for the negative, and one or more 
positive prints can be reproduced at 
any time at a cost of one and 
one-quarter cents a page. 


In an attempt to keep astride the 
latest developments in chemical engi- 
neering, Yale University plans to 
expand its present facilities in a 
project which will cost $1,105,000 
A survey of 68 other colleges has 
shown that 93 per cent either had 
made or were planning to make 
significant developments in_ their 
chemical-engineering equipment. The 
first in the two-step process of expan- 
sion at Yale, designed to meet the 
present emergency, will include the 
erection of the first section of a new 
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laboratory, endowment for building 
maintenance, advances in salaries, 
and an increase in the amount spent 
for supplies. The second step, an 
outlay of approximately $500,000, 
would complete the building and, by 
increasing the teaching staff, make 
larger the number of students under 
instruction. It would also be possible 
further to increase research facilities. 


A crapvate seminar in the theory 
of language is being introduced at 
Columbia University to explore means 
of exposing the “tyranny of words,” 
which complicates the expression 
of thoughts and emotions. In the 
seminar, weekly round-table clinics 
will be held to determine what 
contributions to a universally con- 
sistent language can be made by the 
fields of psychology, aesthetics, logic, 
and metaphysics. Four instructors, 
one representing each of the fields, will 
participate in directing the experi- 
mental group. Beginning in January, 
the four educators will present a series 
of public lectures in which they will 
discuss the results of investigations 
made in the seminar during the 
preceding months. Each will also 
contribute to a book summarizing 
research carried on in the theory of 
languages since the publication of 
The Meaning of Meaning by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards. 


A suicur decline in philanthropy 
during the first six months of 1941 is 
indicated by the study made by The 
John Price Jones Corporation. The 
study, which is a compilation of 
publicly announced gifts and bequests 
in seven large cities, shows that 
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during the first six months of 
1941 such gifts and bequests total 
$43,051,198 as compared with 
$45,927,457 during that period in 
1940. Gifts and bequests to educa- 
tion dropped from $13,867,901 in 
1940 to $12,826,356 in 1941. Amounts 
for health, play and recreation, and 
fine arts also showed decreases. 


A new unit in the Northeastern 
University plan, which will house 
chemical-engineering and _ biological 
laboratories and provide many addi- 
tional classrooms and recreational 
areas for students, is expected to be 
ready for occupancy soon. The four- 
story building, to cost approximately 
$325,000, will eventually be an integral 
part of the projected final physical 
plant of the University on a site in 
the Back Bay section of Boston. 
This is the first addition to the 
facilities of Northeastern University 
under the administration of its new 
president, Carl S. Ell. 


Sruvents in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools help meet 
their expenses through scholarships, 
loans, or wages for part-time work 
totaling more than $50,000,000 a 
year, according toa bulletin, Financial 
Mids for College Students, recently 
published by the United States Office 
of Education. This is an average 
well above $55 per student. 

The report, which shows how 
American institutions help worthy 
students gain a college education, is 
compiled from data received by the 
National Youth Administration from 
colleges and universities co-operating 
in its student-aid program. It includes 
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1,387 institutions of higher education 
listed in the Educational Directory of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Funds provided by the institutions 
themselves amounted to $41,475,686. 
In addition, payments of the National 
Youth Administration amounting to 
$9,179,459 in the school year studied 
brought the total to $51,255,145. Of 
this, 48 per cent was paid for services; 
41 per cent for scholarships, including 
also fellowships and grants-in-aid; 
and 11 per cent in loans. New York 
led all states in total aid with 
$5,252,262; Pennsylvania was second 
with $4,000,000; and Illinois and 
California followed with $3,000,000. 

The report shows that privately 
endowed colleges alone provide more 
aid in scholarships than in work aid. 
While funds paid for student work 
in all institutions was 48 per cent 
of the total, in Negro schools work 
aid was 68 per cent. City colleges 
rank below, all others in providing 
funds for scholarships and _ loans, 
requiring students to work for 76 per 
cent of financial aid. More than 
half of city-college aid funds came 
from NYA. 


An ORGANIZATION, the Association 
for the Advancement of Psycho- 
analysis, was founded in May, 1941, 
by a group of psychiatrists in New 
York City with six charter members 
from other cities. The Association 
was deemed necessary to advance 
psychoanalysis in a_ spirit of 
free inquiry, tolerance, and open- 
mindedness on the foundation laid 
by the basic discoveries of Sigmund 
Freud. In addition to promoting 
scientific advancement, it seeks to 
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acquaint professional groups whose 
members deal with human beings 
and human problems with psycho- 
analytic concepts for use as tools 
in their special fields of work, and to 
serve the public by increasing the 
general understanding of mental 
phenomena. 

The major activity of the Associa- 
tion during the coming year will 
center around its training program, 
which will be carried out through the 
American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
In addition to specific training for 
psychiatrists who wish to become 
psychoanalysts, the Institute’s lec- 
tures and seminars offer more com- 
prehensive cultural orientation in 
psychoanalytic concepts than has 
been available heretofore. Evening 
lectures and seminars concerning 
fundamental problems in psycho- 
analysis and the relation between 
personality and society will be of 
particular interest to specialists in 
education and related fields. 


Turee new members have been 
appointed to the committee of promi- 
nent engineering educators who are 
advising staff members of the United 
States Office of Education on broad 
policies relating to the training of 
defense workers by the colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
To conform with the broadened scope 
of this program its title is being 
changed from “Engineering Defense 
Training Program’”’ to “Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense 
Training.” 

Participation in defense-job training 
at the college level by qualified non- 
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engineering institutions was authorized 
by Congress in July, and $17,500,000 
has been provided to meet the cost of 
courses “designed to meet the short- 
age of engineers, chemists, physicists, 
and production supervisors in fields 
essential to the national defense.” 
The first program was financed by a 
$9,000,000 appropriation approved 
October 9, 1940, of which $8,795,171 
has been allocated by June 30, 1941. 
Under its provisions approximately 
twenty-three hundred courses have 
been set up for over one hundred 
thirty thousand trainees by 144 
engineering colleges in 47 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. Instruction under both pro- 
grams is given without charge to 
persons with the necessary educational 
qualifications who are employed or 
employable in defense work. 

Ways in which schools may play a 
vital rdle in national preparedness are 
outlined in What the Schools Can Do, 
a pamphiet published by the Office of 
Education. It recommends action 
on six fronts: health and physical 
education; education for citizenship; 
community, national, and _inter- 
national relations; conservation of 
national resources; education for 
work; and pupil guidance. Reading 
references are provided. Other titles 
in the “Education and National 
Defense” series, now available or in 
press, are: Education under Dictator- 
ships and in Democracies, Home Nurs- 
ing, Hemisphere Solidarity, How 
Libraries May Serve, Democracy in 
the Summer Camp, Food for Thought, 
The Schools’ Responsibility in Nutri- 
tion Education. 
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The Small College 


O COMPARE a college with 

a factory is not a derogatory 

parallel. A college has a plant 
composed of buildings specifically 
designed to turn out products. It 
has an equipment of libraries, lab- 
oratories, textbooks, and classrooms, 
which are constructed and assembled 
for its proper purposes. The workmen 
are the faculty, the secretaries, and the 
administrative staff. Colleges have 
raw products in their students and 
finished products in their graduates. 
In manufacturing their products the 
colleges process their raw materials by 
using methods which are in general 
accepted by the college workmen as 
being substantial and efficient. 

The distinction between an educa- 
tional factory and an aluminum 
factory lies in the nature of the raw 
materials. Aluminum has rigid char- 
acteristics, while the qualities, inter- 
ests, and problems of students are 
flexible. Airplane products may be 
run on assembly lines and produced 
in mass; educational products are 
each somewhat different from the 
other and require individualized 
processing in proportion to these 
differences. The college product is 
custom-made somewhat like machines 
in the machine-tool industry. 

The college has another char- 
acteristic found in the fields of 
industry. Each has a market; each 
in fact was originally established to 
supply a market. The college market 


consists of parents and thoughtful 
students. The college, like industry, 
has to have an appeal that is attractive 
to its market if it is to secure the 
volume of production it can care for. 
Looking at the college as an educa- 
tional factory is not subversive; it is 
useful. For instance, if the college 
in developing a product for a market 
uses the techniques of business it will, 
as a matter of course, study its 
product in terms of the needs of the 
market. But the typical small col- 
lege does not do this in any forthright 
fashion. Colleges generally make the 
same kinds of product. That is, they 
give a general education with a few 
variations provided by major areas 
of processing, such as chemistry, 
history, or French. That the demand 
for this type of product follows a 
falling curve is apparent from the 
relative statistics of enrollment in 
arts colleges and professional schools. 
That the supply of educational units 
to develop this product is far in 
excess of the demand is obvicus to 
those who examine the status of 
American small colleges with their 
falling enrollments which are due 
to large supply and small demand, 
with their crippled finances which are 
due to the fact that they cannot 
charge enough for their services to 
make both ends meet in a highly 
competitive market, and with their 
low workmen’s wages caused by lack 
of volume and cheapness of price. 
Business in such a situation if it is 
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to stave off bankruptcy goes in for 
market research. It studies its mar- 
ket area, which in the case of colleges 
is rather clearly defined—half the 
students come in general from within 
a radius of fifty miles. Business 
would find out what services it could 
perform to satisfy the needs of its 
market, would discover products that 
would sell, and proceed to manu- 
facture them. Only a very con- 
servative business would adopt the 
policy that it is now producing a good 
product and that the market may 
buy or not as it desires. It would 
have to own enormous reserves to 
withstand the strain of continuous 
deficits. 

Some colleges have adopted the 
techniques of market analysis. They 
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are not greatly concerned about being 
academically respectable in the manu- 
facture of traditionally acceptable 
products. They have a passion to 
serve their communities, to provide 
experiences wholesomely rich and 
socially useful. If the trends run 
toward vocational training, they add 
the unit. If they point toward adult 
education, that area is followed. 
Service rather than tradition is their 
criterion for the selection of lines of 
expansion. 

The only thing that can save many 
small colleges is to cease the exclusive 
manufacture of products for which 
there is now too much competition in 
the open market and add other 
lines which will diversify their product 
and serve their communities. 


W. W. C. 
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The Social Psychology of Reading 


Wuat Reapinc Does to Peropte, dy 
Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and 
Franklyn R. Bradshaw. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. xi+ 
222 pp. $2.00. 


The psychology and the pedagogy of 
reading have been studied almost to the 
exclusion of the equally important philos- 
ophy and sociology of reading. How 

ople read and how they learn to read 
have absorbed the attention of reading 
experts. Why they read and what effect 
reading has on them and, through them 
on society, have seldom been subjects for 
scientific inquiry. In fact, so far as the 
reviewer knows, What Reading Does to 
People is the first comprehensive book 
on the social psychology of reading. 

It is entirely logical that the first book 
on this subject should be a creative syn- 
thesis of investigations already published 
in many scattered sources. In any new 
area of study it is an essential service to 
define the field and review the literature— 
to describe the factors that should be 
considered, locate sources in many fields 
bearing on the problem, extract from these 
sources kernels of relevant data, create 
form and order out of a mass of chaotic 
detail, and point the way toward further 
research. All this the authors have done 
admirably. 

The central impression which the 
reader gets from his first perusal of the 
book is a sense of the complexity of the 
vroblem. This complexity is presented in 
full force in the first chapter where the 
multiple factors affecting the social effects 
of reading are briefly described. The two 
main factors are “the publication itself 
and the reader’s predisposition.” Under 
the former are included not only differ- 
ences in content, but also the “social 
context” or preconditions which influence 


publications, and the methods of distrib- 
uting published material. To these major 
factors are added the influence of other 
avenues of communication—radio, public 
speeches, films, or private conversation. 
These factors interact in a most com- 
plex way. “In any particular reading 
situation one must know in what 
direction and with what intensity the 
reader is predisposed to respond and in 
what direction and with what intensity 
the publication stimulates him to respond” 
(page 62). One also needs to know the 
social forces—economic conditions of the 
group and of the individual, the amount 
of leisure he has, gross population traits, 
society’s demand for certain publications, 
the intent of the author, the policy of the 
publisher, the influence of pressure groups, 
and government production and censor- 
ship—that help to determine what books 
and other reading material are produced 
and what individuals they reach. The 
latter is, of course, markedly influenced 
by many conditions of distribution. 
Each of these factors is discussed in 
more detail in the succeeding chapters: 
the preconditions of publications in the 
second chapter, the distribution of publi- 
cations in the third, the content of publi- 
cations in the fourth, and the reader’s 
predispositions in the fifth. The reader’s 
predispositions condition both his habit- 
ual selection of publications and_ his 
interpretation of what he reads. Chapter 
vi summarizes the effects of reading, and 
again the complexity of the problem is 
made apparent. “Behavior as an effect 
of reading is normally a secondary effect 
of the changes in knowledge and attitudes 
which precede it” (page 113). The com- 
plexity of attitudes and their underlying 
motivations are well known but often not 
recognized in research on attitudes. 
The study of the effects of reading 
demands “‘joint application of normative 
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and empirical methods” (page 122), of 
statistical treatment of group data and 
insightful analysis of case studies. The 
authors appear to favor the intensive 
study of the influence of reading on the 
development of individuals. Through the 
case-study method the interrelation of 
many factors—accessibility of reading 
material and its content, the reader’s pre- 
disposition and his observed responses— 
can be most adequately studied. 

In view of this emphasis on the value 
of the case study, it was somewhat disap- 
pointing to find this method of dealing 
with data not outlined adequately in the 
program of research in Appendix D. 
Because of the complexity of the problem so 
admirably presented throughout the book, 
the study of the social effects of reading 
seems to represent an ideal area for an 
initial attempt to use case-study data 
for drawing important conclusions as 
well as for uncovering problems and 
interpreting statistical generalizations. 

RutH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Textbooks for General Education 


With the growing interest in general 
education among the institutions of 
higher education, Colgate has made a 
significant contribution to the literature. 
The difficulty with the introduction of a 
newer type of course, particularly of a 
general nature, has been the development 
of materials. And after all, the American 
college must depend to a large extent upon 
actual textbook material. One may 
quarrel with these books, but at least he 
has something definite upon which to 
center his objections. Colgate set out to 
do three things in the realm of general 
education: to expand the general educa- 
tion which the college student had 
already commenced in high school, to 
induct him into many fields of knowledge, 
and to meet the student’s needs in areas 
of contemporary life. In no sense did the 
developers of these courses intend that 
they should be terminal in character. 
They were introductory. This is probably 
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the right emphasis in an institution such 
as Col, ate which retains a large percent- 
age of its Freshmen for the subsequent 
years. One must bear this fact in mind 
in using these textbooks. 

From the organization of these books 
one gets certain impressions: They are far 
more subject-centered than _ student- 
centered; they are greatly influenced by 
the particular point of view of the author 
rather than through any objective study of 
student needs or society. Without lessen- 
ing the praiseworthiness of this faculty 
effort, one cannot refrain from wishing 
that combined with this high enthusiasm 
for a better type of general education 
there might have been more educational 
research. But notwithstanding, these four 
volumes stand out as a genuine con- 
tribution to the teaching materials for 
liberal-arts colleges. 

The following reviews have been writ- 
ten by members of the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of Louisville who have had experience in 
teaching general courses in the fields 
covered by these books. 

J. J. OPPENHEIMER 


THE Human OrGANISM AND THE WorRLD 
oF Lire, dy Clarence W. Young and 
others. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940. vilit656 pp. $3.00. 


Aims of this book as stated in the title 
and more fully in the Preface—a broad 
view of scientific knowledge concerning 
the processes of life and a survey of the 
mental activities occurring in organisms 
as well as the processes chet have more 
traditionally been included within the 
realm of biological science—are well devel- 
oped in the textbook. Although the 
emphasis is on the human organism, the 
various areas in the field of biology are 
surveyed. The human approach in a 
survey or general course in biology is 
ideal, for the student has a deep interest 
in the life processes which have an imme- 
diate and a direct application to himself 
and his relation to the world about him. 
The balance would have been more com- 
plete had more consideration been given 
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to certain areas, that is, distribution, 
ecology, economics, and philosophy. 

The textbook is divided into three 
sections: maintenance and survival; repro- 
duction, inheritance, and descent; be- 
havior and mental processes. The first 
section is concerned: with the structure 
and function of protoplasm, cells, tissues, 
and systems; morphology and physiology 
of important plant and animal structures 
(with emphasis on the humen body) 
needed for maintenance; a brief survey of 
both animal and plant kingdoms; inter- 
relationship among organisms; and com- 
municable and functional diseases. This 
section, although too brief to cover the 
material indicated, is well balanced. 
Classification, the theme of the majority 
of biological textbooks, is reduced to a 
minimum. The second section deals with 
the three topics indicated in its title. 
Reproduction in animals and plants is 
well done. Heredity, within a single 
chapter, is too compact and lacks social 
application, while the four chapters con- 
cerning evolution could be shortened. The 
third section deals with structures and 
functions concerned with behavior in 
both animals and plants, mental activities 
and human behavior, and mental health. 
This is the best-balanced section of the 
book, yet could be shortened to allow for 
a better balance in the first two sections. 

Each chapter is composed of a presen- 
tation of information, summary, questions, 
and a glossary. The information is con- 
densed and clearly presented. Terminology 
is reduced and the important terms ital- 
icized. A summary which varies from one 
to four pages reviews in a less technical 
manner the contents of the chapter. The 
short list of questions on each chapter is 
clearly stated and has a direct bearing on 
the content of the chapter. The glossary 
gives pronunciations and defines the 
more difficult of the italicized terms. The 
summaries appear to be the weakest 

arts of the chapters. They add very 
fietle to the understanding of the content. 

The text written for college Freshmen 
is well adapted for a course of four 
semester-hours for students who have had 
some previous training in biology. It 
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seems too condensed and too long to 
use in a three-semester-hour course for 
nonscience majors. With supplementary 
reading to bring about a better balance 
and with explanation and discussion on 
the text, it could be used for a full year 
course for nonscience majors. 


P. A. Davies 


Atoms, Rocks anp GALAxIEs, by John S, 
Allen and others. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. viiit+474 pp. 
$3.00. 


According to the authors, Atoms, 
Rocks and Galaxies is designed to provide 
the beginning student with a panoramic 
view of the universe in which he lives and 
his relation to it. As such it seems to be 
a highly successful book. The subject- 
matter is divided departmentally so that 
different members of a science staff may 
participate in the parts with which they 
are most familiar. The solar system is 
introduced first, followed by several 
chapters on the earth and its structure. 
Physics as such, including energy and 
atomic structure, takes up about one- 
fifth of the book; rather more space is 
devoted to chemical relations. The final 
chapters deal with the sidereal universe. 

Some instructors might feel that too 
much space has been devoted to the sec- 
ondary sciences of astronomy and geol- 
ogy. They take up about one-half Ps the 
book. A little thought, however, should 
remind them that this is a second course 
in science and that the fundamental 
principles have been met by the student 
in his elementary work. Furthermore, the 
secondary sciences offer many oppor- 
tunities to introduce the basic principles 
as illustrations. For example, the inverse- 
square law and gravitation are introduced 
at the time the solar system is described, 
as is the telescope. Pressure, temperature, 
and waves enter discussion of the earth’s 
crust, and one whole chapter is devoted 
to the atmosphere and _hydrosphere, 
which looks like geology but actually 
is physics. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
well done. They range from an actual 
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photograph of an electrostatic high- 
voltage generator to diagrams of appa- 
ratus. The book is interestingly and 
clearly written and should make a success- 
ful textbook in a one- or two-semester 
survey of the physical sciences. One of 
the arguments in its favor is that, “It is 
not, as its name may imply, to some, an 
attempt to survey the entire domain of 
the physical sciences. It is a logically 
developed course in physical science rather 
than a ‘cut down’ version of the elemen- 
tary courses in the various departments 


represented.” 
R. A. Lorinc 


“Hast any philosophy in thee, 
shepherd?” 


ExPERIENCE, REASON AND Fait, dy 
Eugene G. Bewkes and others. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
xiv+649 pp. $3.50. 


Experience, Reason and Faith is not 
merely a clever title for this remarkably 
useful introductory survey of the philo- 
sophical and religious history of the 
Western world. It is a three-word sum- 
mary of the attitude of the four Colgate 
professors toward their material. They 
have kept in mind that both religion and 
philosophy are crystallized experience; 
that both religion and philosophy have 
their basic intuitions—or, if you will, 
postulates—which are articles of faith; 
and that both religion and philosophy 
have evolved aeoua that partnership of 
insight and inference which is reason. 

The excellence of this book seems to 
me threefold: first, its critical apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of religious 
experience to philosophy and the reaction 
of philosophy upon religion; second, its 
constant realization of the interaction of 
religion and philosophy with other cul- 
tural factors; and third, its unusually 
readable—and, I suspect, teachable— 
style. 

“We have tried,” says Mr. Bewkes in 
the Preface, “‘to give the college student, 
who has no particular preparation in 
either philosophy or religion, an extensive 
course which will give him some idea of 
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the way in which the religious and philo- 
sophical roots of our cultural heritage 
took hold and developed in the course of 
a long history” (page xiii). “The story 
which has been told in the preceding 
chapters,” concludes Mr. Jefferson, ‘“‘is 
seen to be an integral of our present task, 
because it is the attempt to make artic- 
ulate the very traditions which have 
produced us... . Each generation has 
had the task of adjusting its inherited 
tradition to the developing scientific, 
social, and political ideals, and our gen- 
eration is called upon to do the same 
thing’ (page 612). 

This survey of “the adventure of 
religion and philosophy in western cul- 
ture” is so well done that it will be used 
not only in courses formally called survey 
courses, but also as a textbook in so-called 
introductory courses and as collateral 
reading in historical courses, both in 
philosophy and religion. There is no 
elementary book which so well integrates 
philosophy and religion; and such a chap- 
ter as Adams’ and Brautigam’s exposition 
of the implications of contemporary 
physics and psychology for philosophy 
is a demonstration of philosophizing 
that will lead students—at least some 
students—to think for themselves. 

CHARLES F, VIRTUE 


Men, Groups AND THE Community, dy 
Thomas H. Robinson and others. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
xix+965 pp. $3.50. 


The quest for satisfactory textbooks in 
the social-science field has occasioned 
considerable groping and no little griping. 
Certainly it is no easy task to cut across 
departmental lines in order to select those 
relevant materials which will demonstrate 
to the student the essential unity of life 
and give him a well-rounded picture of 
society as a “going concern.” Just how it 
should be done (if indeed there is any 
single right way) remains a moot ques- 
tion. Some use the problems approach, 
others the historical approach, and still 
others stress the community in which the 
student lives. In Men, Groups and the 
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Community, Thomas H. Robinson and his 
ten Colgate collaborators have presented 
what the writer would call an institu- 
tional-problems approach. At the outset 
some of the important features of society, 
such as specialization, mores, law, free 
enterprise, government, communication, 
are passed in review. With the perspective 
thus gained the student is then introduced 
to six sample problem situations: the 
consumers, the workers, the investors, 
family difficulties, election problems, and 
school affairs. The book suffers, to some 
extent, from the weakness of most col- 
laborative efforts; some chapters are 
excellent, others mediocre, still others 
rather weak. There are, too, certain sins 
of omission—the outstanding example 
being the failure to deal with the inter- 
national community—partly because the 
important materials in the field cannot be 
crammed between the covers of one 
book. (All of which increases the writer’s 
conviction that the survey course merits 
more time than one semester.) On the 
other side of the ledger, the book is well 
written in a clear, readable style and con- 
tains a wealth of charts, graphs, and 
other illustrative devices. Coupled with 
outside readings, it should constitute 
satisfactory textbook material for a 
beginning social-science course, especially 
for schools just launching such a course. 
Higher education owes a real debt of 
gratitude to the Colgate staff for making 
available the fruits of their ten years 
of experimentation. 
Francis O. WiLcox 
University of Louisville 


YoutH 1n Museums, éy Eleanor M. 
Moore. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 
ix+11I5 pp. $2.00. 


The author visited and studied the 
work for children in more than one hun- 
dred museums of the United States of 
America and Canada. By observation and 
interviews “as many different angles as 
possible were considered—the name, the 
pape relations with the community, 
ocation, independent and shared build- 
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ings, staffs and boards of management, 
exhibits, activities, finances, and even 
hopes of the future” (page v). Those who 
work in museums for children and youth 
will find in this book helpful suggestions; 
and those who have children, for whom 
rich experiences may be provided through 
museums after having read this book, will 
understand and appreciate more fully 
docents, exhibits, and activities in the 
museum. Especially helpful for the gen- 
eral reader are the sections treating col- 
lections, exhibits, supplementary and 
independent activities. 

The trend is toward composite exhibit- 
ing and the creating of atmosphere. 
“Whenever an object is placed it is being 
interpreted” (page 38). A good illustra- 
tion 1s from the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology, “‘Nature’s House that Jack 
Built,” which comprises a series of six 
boxes, one upon another and diminishing 
in size, holding increasingly larger but 
fewer animals, surmounted by the le- 
gend: “This is the HAWK that eats the 
SNAKE that eats the Frroc that eats the 
HOPPER that eats the Grass that grows on 
the EARTH about us” (page 40). 

Both in supplementary and independent 
activities child participation is stressed. 
The museum should not be a transformed 
classroom but “wonderland of experi- 
ences” (page 51). Docents should serve 
as guides and not as dictators. At the 
Newark Museum the staff would like to 
avoid “pouring information into chil- 
dren”; it would like to “help the 
imagination create adventures in under- 
standing.”” Among various anticipations 
of the Young People’s Museum of the 
future are: 

A friendly house open to all, and far re- 
moved from any cold austerity or snobbishness. 

A spirit of assisting, rather than of assuming 
the duties of visiting teachers and their classes. 

A more colorful and moving show, not a 
“repository for dead and inanimate objects.” 

More comfort and less crowding. 

Greater simplicity and understanding.! 


J. A. Hottincer 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


1See pages 102 and 103. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Who Is Killing the Classics?” by A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Atlantic, June, 1941. 
“It seems to be the common opinion 

today that the main object of all educa- 
tion is useful knowledge; and this is very 
well if we use both the terms usefu/ and 
knowledge in a large enough sense to 
include their whole manual, intellectual, 
and moral effects.” Even though the 
skills in the use of tools and in play which 
the farmer’s boy learned at home must 
now often be made a part of his formal 
education, “‘manual training in modern 
education is comparatively simple and 
well understood.” 

Then the President Emeritus of Har- 
vard asks: “But how shall we cultivate 
the imagination?” He mentions that 
there is necessarily a difference in the sub- 
jects to be studied and the methods of 
teaching in an education that ends at 
seventeen and in one that ends perhaps 
ten years later. 

Giving the boy problems “fairly within 
his grasp, to be solved” is Mr. Lowell’s 
proposal for the development of this 
imagination. The study of the classical 
languages, at first word by word for their 
meaning and grammar, provides such 
agers The ley should begin to study 

atin when he is about twelve years of 
age. ““Language is one of the most vital 
intellectual tools for communicating, and 
also for comprehending ideas that man in 
his long pilgrimage has produced. As 
such it can be learned early in life, for 
what man invented in the childhood of 
civilization is probably not beyond the 
grasp of a child.”” His appreciation of the 

istory, philosophy, and poetry of the 
classics will come later. The former 
method, of having the boys learn more 
from their own study than from being 
taught is well adapted to the classics. 

After this rather long introductory 
background, the writer comes to the 
question of “who killed Cock Robin.” 
The competition of other subjects, espe- 
cially in college, is one factor. As 
knowledge increases, the number of men 
who pursue the classics decreases. Admit- 
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tedly, the classics cannot be defended “‘on 
the ground of practical utility” because 
“to a youth seeking intellectual enlarge- 
ment it is as absurd to suggest book- 
keeping as it is to offer lessons in Greek 
to a man looking for accounting.” Rather 
is the matter one of “imponderables,” 
which act somewhat as do catalysts in 
chemistry. 

The friends of the classics have injured 
them. The change from the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin unfortunately came 
at a time “when the tide was setting 
against the classics.”” The habit of quot- 
ing Latin passed away; the younger men 
who lacked Latin no longer felt inferior. 
Scholars’ own interest in philology and 
comparative language led them to empha- 
size those aspects of the Odyssey, for 
example, and to omit the poetry. 

That the political organization and the 
physical and intellectual tools of ancient 

eoples are well adapted to the compre- 
oe of American youth is explained in 
some detail. The article closes with 
this summary: 


(1) That learning to read Latin and Greek, 
far from being the otherwise useless drudgery 
that it is commonly supposed, is probably as 
good a preparation as any yet devised for the 
subsequent study of other subjects; 

(2) That it is well suited to the time at 
which it should begin—at about twelve years 
of age; 

(3) That on account of their essential sim- 
plicity the classic civilization and literature 
are peculiarly within the intellectual grasp of 
a modern youth; 

(4) That in spite, or because, of their 
simplicity the questions that arose in those 
ancient nations were strangely akin to many 
presented in the world today; 

(5) That Greece and Rome were the chief 
source of our heritage in philosophy, literature 
and art, in law and organization; 

(6) And finally—dorridile dictu!—that the 
decline in the well-nigh universal study of the 
classics among educated men has been due in 
some part to the well-intentioned, but unwise, 
efforts of its advocates to advance the study 
of the languages, and to urge it on inadequate 
grounds. 


a 
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AN ACCOUNT of the use of 
aptitude tests for the admission 
of students to the study of 
medicine, law, and engineering. 
The report is a factual descrip- 
tion of what has been done 
rather than an attempt to enter 
into a technical discussion of the 
tests themselves. The author 
seeks to show the importance of 
an adequate basis of selection 
for professional study in the 
three fields chosen for discussion 
in the interests both of the 
individual student and of society. 
The social issues involved in the 
supply of professional workers 
for the country are also given 
attention. This presentation of 
the use of aptitude testing is a 
distinct contribution to voca- 
tional guidance on the college 
and professional school level. 
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